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Art. I. Elements of Furi/prudence, treated of in the Preliminary Part 
of a Courfe of Lectures on the Laws of England. 4to. 5s. boards. 
Payne. 1783. ; 

“WT HIS- work confifts of fix leGtures, read by Mr. Woodefony 

_ the Vinerian Profeffor in: Oxtord, introductory: to his 
courfe on Englifh Law. They treat of the fubjeéts of Jurif- 
prudence in a general, but, on the whole, in a judicious man- 
ner; and may afford profitable inftruction to thofe who are en 
tering upon thefe ftudies. , oi ant 

In the fir/? Lecture, which treats of the Laws of Man’s Na- 
ture, the Author deduces thefe,laws from the will of God, fig« 
nified to man by reafon and the anoral fenfe wholly over- 
looking, however, the previous queftion, whether, even this 
fource of moral obligation ought: not to be confidered as pri- 
marily derived from the eflential properties, relations, and dif- 
ferences of things. ‘The common objection to the exiftence of 
this natural law, drawn from the different and even contradic- 
tory notions which have prevailed among mankind concerning 
feveral parts of moral condu@t, is fatisfaCtorily refuted in the’ 
following. paffage : 

‘ If the laws of nature are inveftigable by reafon, that. being uni- 
verfally the fame, it is afked, why grofs inftances of depravity have 
prevailed in fome countries, and been avowed by a fort of national 
concurrence? The commen fource of fuch prevailing abominations 
feems to have been men’s inattention or negleé in attempting to re- 
concile different rules of duty. Toa diligent inquirer, fome of thefe 
popular and avowed tranfgreffions-will be found to be biended or 
tinctured with fentiments more laudable, and to contain a tacit cons 
feflion of fome precept of virtue. 

* Let us effay, with this touchftone, two of the moft ftriking in- 
flances alleged by obje€tors againf natural morality. They,. who of- 
fered their fons and their daughters unto idols, may be deemed to 
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have difplayed in the facrifice of interelts fo dear, a zealous, thouch 
frantic, devotion. Befides which indeed their * underftandings, ag 
to one country at leaft, are faid to have been darkened by the im- 
mediate exertion of divine vengeance, as a punifhment for former 
tranfgreflions. Yel 

‘ Farther, the expofing of new-born infants was not, it 1s true, con- 
fined to barbarous times or nations. This hideous cuftom partly 
arofe from carrying parental authority to excels, and partly from a 
fuppofed inability, through indigence, of maintaining the abandoned 
off pring. It implied a belief of that natural obligation 7. 

* But notwithftanding fuch defects, great as they are, every country 
has upon the whole maintained a fenfe of the natural Jaw of morality, 
I have before cited one maxim of juftice of univerfal reception. There 
are many other moral tenets of general force and extent. No people 
ever difavowed an obfervance of domeftic faith, or a fenfe of pratitude 
toward: benefactors, All countries have acknowledged an obligation 
to perform what they themfelves efteem and profefs to be right; and 
infincerity has never paffed for virtue. A confeflion of the duty of 
adhering to certain principles, difcovered by the light of nature, has 
prevailed in all ages and nations ; although in fome particular regions 
abufes have crept in, and the true rules of morality confufed, from 
caufts eafily affignable.’ 

The fecond Le&ture difcuffes, in a general view, the grounds 
of civil, pofitive, or inftituted Jaw. On this fubject the Pro- 
feffor lays it down as a fundamental principle, that it is common 
confent, exprefsly or virtually given, which actually forms and 
ratifies civil aflociations ; which, he aflerts, do not commence til! 
government is inftituted ; every degree of civil union, however 
rude, being infeparable from fome kind of civil law. Hence he 
infers, that government ought to be confidered as founded on a 
real, or guafi compact. ‘* For what,’ fays he, ‘ gives any 
legiflature a right to act, where noexprefs confent can be fhewn ? 
What but immemorial ufage? and what is the intrinfic force of 
immemorial ufzge, in eftablifhing this fundamental or any other 
Jaw, but that it is evidence of common acquiefcence and con- 
fent?’ To this folid reafoning our Author fubjoins the following 
Strange affertion: ‘Not that fuch confent is fubfequently re- 
vocable, at the will even of all the fubjects of the ftate; for that 
would be making a part of the community equal in power to the 
whole originally, and fuperior to the rulers thereof after their efta- . 
blifhment ?? A doétrine which fuppoles, that the prefent members 
of a community cannot change their conftitution without the 
confent of thofe who no Jonger exift ;—that thofe who firft in- 
ftituted any form of government were the whole of the com- 
munity, and yet that their pofterity make a part of it; and that 
a fate, as it exifts entire at any given time, is not /upreme in the 
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management of its own affairs, but accountable to their anceffors 
for their refolutions, On this principle, the firft form of govern- 
ment in every country muft at all events be perpetuated ; and 
confequently, every government which now exifts in Europe, 


perhaps in the world, is a ufurpation,—Such ill digefted and 
groundlefs dogmas, ought not to iffue from the chair of in- 


ftruction. 

In the third LeGture, which treats of the feveral fpecies of 
Magiftracy, the Author clafles the offices of political power un 
der three heads, Legiflative, Executive, and Judicial ; and marks 
with precifion their refpective provinces. Under the head of 
Legiflative authority, he maintains (contrary to the opinion of 
the ableft writers, and without any appearance of argument), 
that matters of religion properly come under the authority of 
overnors, not merely as they are connected with the welfare of 
the ftate, but from a concern for the eternal felicity of them{elves 


and their fubjects. 
The Law of Nations is the fubje& of the fourth Lecture, 


The fifth treats of the Laws of England, with refpect to the 
various fources from which they have been derived. In the /xth, 
the Profeflor makes feveral obfervations on the ftudy and pro- 
feffion of the laws of England, and gives the outline of his’ 
Courfe of Leétures. From the /af Leéture we fhall extraé, 
as a farther fpecimen, the following ufeful hints of advice to 
young ftudents of law : 

‘ The difficulty of acquiring legal learning, however great in ge- 
neral, muft be confeffed to be particularly enhanced among a people 
that have, like this nation, been long civilized; where new {pecies 
and fubjccts of property have been devifed, and gradually regu'ated 
by new principles of decifion ; where litigated queltions, involved in 
their circumftances, and not eafy even to be ftated, yet often bearing 
a ftrong refemblance to each other, have confequentially produced 
nice refinements and fubtle diftinctions ; and where the change of man- 
ners in different ages makes it neceffary, in order fully to underitand 
fome of our municipal inititutions, to trace {cientifically their hiftory 
and progrefs. Accordingly, the time and labour neceflary to be em- 
ployed in the ftudy of our laws is mentioned in ftrong terms by many 
who had moft effeétually furmounted the difficulty, and whofe learned 
writings are holden in the higheft eftimation. 

* Hence we may learn to reject an error, not uncommon amongtt 
men unfkilled in this fcience, who fet up their own ideas of reafon and 
common fenfe, as the teft of what the law is or ought to be. In this 
they may fancy themfelves fupported by the following maxim of Eng- 
lith jurifprudence, that the law is the perfetion of reafon; by which 

ever ts only meant, the conformity of the law to the rational 
jadgment of fuch enquirers as are well verfed in the knowledge of 
it. For a man of the moft penetrating underftanding would rarely be 
able to folve an intricate legal quettion, unlefs a general acquaintance 
with the whole Jaw capacitated him to judge of the various relations 
N 2 and 
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and dependencies of the cafe ftated for difcuflion, and of the con- 
fequences which his determination might involve, by fhaking and de. 
ranging the juridical fyftem. It mow be remembered, how great a 
part of municipal law confilts of politive inftitutions, having lictie or 
no Original connexion with the principles of natural law and abftrag 
tuftice, eitablifhed at firft arbitrarily, becaufe it was neceffary they 
Should be in fome way fettled, and adhered to afterwards for the 
fake of uniformity of decifion, which the weliare of the communit 
demands. As in civil life rules of property mult be initituted, they 
mutt alfo be permanent and flable ; there mult be no clafhing of de. 
terminations, confequently former judgments muft be known and un- 
derltood. There is therefore no itudy in which precipitate opinions 
zre morc to be avoided than in that of the municipal law. Thus Bar- 
beyrac * admoniflies, ‘ ommis abfit in pudicando precipitantia, adeogue 
extemporanee fententia temeritas cane pejus et angue fugiatur.” ‘The in- 
experienced are confident; the more learned ufvally pronounce with 
hefitation and reftriction ; and the greateft proficients only can reafone 
ably and juftly reafflume a decifivenefs of judgment, For this {cience 
may be compared to an extenfive and variegated country, which maf 
be travelled over to be known perfeétly, though men of fuperior abi- 
lities accomplifh the tafk more expeditioufly than others, and thofe of 
quick perception more readily defcry the diftant objects. 

* Many of thofe parts of the law, which I have before alluded to as 
of pofitive infticution, fuch for initance as the properties of entailed 
eftates, and of eflates in which there fubfifts ‘a joint and contemporary 
ownerfhip, are wholly unadapted to roule the attention, or intereft the 
affections of the mind, and of courfe make little impreftion on the 
memory. Several legal principles of this clais are much eafier to be 
underftood than remembered. ‘Thefe reafons induce me to believe, 
that the commencement of the ftudy of our laws is ufually delayed to 
too late a period in life. ‘he memory in young minds is thought 
moft tenacious ; and therefore an early familiarity with legal ideas and 
legal language might be a faving of time and labour, and facilitate the 
fucure refearches of the maturer ftudent. 

* Another cautionary advice I would give, is, not to rely on auatho- 
rities as they are quoted, but as opportunity ferves, to have recourfe 
to the original : by which means the fubject may be more eaiily and 
more fully comprehended by perufing the context of the paffages ad- 
duced, and both the involuntary errors and wilful mifreprefentations 
of the tranfcribers may be amended. For writers too often allege 
Citations to anfwer their prefent purpofe, to coincide with their chain 
of thought, and fometimes to favour prejudices of their partiality, to 
which they are fcarcely fenfible.’ 

This latter obfervation we fo frequently fee verified in po- 
lemical writings of every kind, that we cannot help pointing 
it out, as capable of an important application, far beyond the 


limits of the Author’s defign in producing it. | 
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Art. Il. Conclufion of the Account of Dr. Plair’s Lefures. See 
the two laft Volumes of our Review. 


AVING already given an account of the firft volume of 

thefe Leétures, we fhall now lay before our Readers a ge- 
neral view of what is contained in the fecond. ‘The Dr. in- 
troduces it with confidering the different kinds and fubjects of 
public fpeaking ; the manner fuited to each; the proper diftri- 
bution and management of all the patts of a difcourfe ; and the 
proper pronunciation or delivery of it. But before he enters 
on any of thefe heads, he takes a view of the nature of elo- 
quence in general, and of the ftate in which it has fubfifted in 
different ages and countries. This leads him into a confider- 
able detail, but a very ufeful one; as in every art itis of great 
confequence to have a juft idea of the perfection of it, of the 
end at which it aims, and of the progrefs which it has made 
among mankind. 

The beft definition which can be given of eloquence, he 
thinks, is, the art of fpeaking in fuch a manner as to attain 
the end for which we fpeak. Whenever a man fpeaks or 
writes, he is fuppofed, as a rational being, to have fome end 
in view; either to inform, or to amufe, or to perfuade, or, in 
fome way or other, to aé&t upon his fellow-creatures. He, who 
{peaks, or writes, in fuch a manner, as to adapt all his words 
moft effetually to that end, is the moft eloquent man. What- 
ever then the fubject be, there is room for eloquence; but, as 
the moft important fubjeét of difcourfe is ation, or condud, 
the power of eloquence chiefiy appears, when it is employed 
to influence conduét, and perfuade to aétion. As it is pring 
Cipally, with reference to this end, that it becomes the object 
of art, eloquence may, under this view of it, be defined the 
art of perfuafion. a 

In order to perfuade, the moft effential requifites are, folid 
argument, clear method, a character of probity appearing in 
the {peaker, joined with fuch graces of ftyle and utterance, as 
ghall draw our attention to what he fays. Good fenfe is the 
foundation of all. Noman can be truly eloquent without it; 
for fools can perfuade none but fools. In order to perfuade a 
man of fenfe, we mutt firft convince him; which is only to be 
done, by fatisfying his underftanding, as to the reafonablenefs of 
what you propofe to him. 

This leads our Author to obferve, that convincing and per- 
fuading, though they are fometimes confounded, import, not- 
withftanding, different things, which it is neceflary to diftin- 
guith from each other. Conviétion affects the underftanding 
only ; perfuafion, the will and the praétice. It is the bufinefs 
of the philofopher to convince me of truth; it is the bufinefs of 
the orator to perfuade me to aét agreeably to it, by engaging 
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my affections on its fide, Conviction and perfuafion do not 
always go together. They ought, indeed, to go together; and 
would do fo, if our inclination regularly followed the ditates of 
our underftanding. But as our nature is conftituted, we may 
be convinced, that virtue, juftice, or public fpirit, are laudable, 
while, at the fame time, I am not perfuaded to a€t according 
to them. The inclination may revolt, tho’ the underftanding be 
fatisfied ; the paffions may prevail againft the judgment. Con- 
victiun is, however, always one avenue to the inclination, or 
heart ; and it is that which an orator muft firft bend his ftrength 
to gain: for no perfuafion is likely to be ftable, which is not 
founded on conviction. But, in order to perfuade, the orator 
muft go farther than merely producing conviction; he mutt 
confider man as a Creature moved by many different {prings, and 
muft a& upon them all. He muft addrefs himfelf tothe paffions ; 
he muft paint to the fancy, and touch the heart; and hence, 
betide folid argument, and clear method, all the conciliating 
and interefting arts, both of compofition and pronunciation, 
enter into the idea of eloquence. 

In the profecution of this fubje&, the Do&tor diftinguithes 
three kinds, or degrees of eloquence. ——* The firft, and loweft,’ 
fays he, ‘ is that which aims only at pleafing the hearers. Such, ge- 
nerally, is the eloqueace of panegyrics, inaugural orations, addreffes 
to great men, and other harangues of this fort. This ornamental 
fort of compofition is not altogether to be rejeCted. It may inno- 
cently amufe and entertain the mind; and it may be mixed, at the 
fame time, with very ufeful fentiments. But it muft be confeffed, 
that where the fpeaker has no farther aim than merely to fhine and to 
pleafe, there is great danger of art being ftrained into oftentation, 
and of the compofition becoming tirefome and languid. 

* A fecond, and a higher degree of eloquence is, when the fpeaker 
aims not merely to pleafe, but alfo to inform, to inftruc, to con- 
vince: when his art is exerted in removing prejudices againft him- 
felf and his caufe, in chufing the moft proper arguments, ftating 
them with the greateft force, arranging them in the bett order, ex- 
prefling and delivering them with propriety and beauty; and thereby 
difpofing us to pafs that judgment, or embrace that fide of the caufe, 
to which he feeks to bring us. Within this compafs, chiefly, is em- 
ployed the eloquence of the bar. 

* But there is a third, and itill higher degree of eloquence, where- 
in a greater power is exerted over the human mind; by which we 
are not only convinced, but are interefled, agitated, and carried 
along with the fpeaker; our paffions are made to rife toge:her with 
his; we enter into all his emotions; we love, we deteft, we refent, 
according as he infpires us; and are prompted to refolve, or to aét, 
with vigour and warmth. Debate, in popular aflemblies, opens the 
moft illuftrious field to this fpecies of eloquence; and the pulpit, 
alfo, admits it. 

‘ { am here to obferve, and the obfervation is of confequence, 
that the high eloquence which I have laft mentioned, is always the 
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offspring of paffion. By paffion, I mean that ftate of the mind ia 
which it is agitated, and fred, by fome object it hae in view. A 
man may convince, aod even perfuade others to act, by mere reafon 
and argument. But that degree of eloquence which gains the admi- 
ration of mankind, and properly denominates one an Orator, is 
never found without warmth, or paffion, Paffion, when in fuch a 
degree as to roufe and kindle the mind, without throwing it out of 
the poflediion of itfelf, is univerfally found to exalt all che human 
powers. Ir renders the mind infinitely more enlightened, more pe- 
netrating, more Vigorous and maflerly, than itis in its calm moments, 
A mar, actuated by a ftrong paflion, becomes much greater than he 
js at other times. He is confcious of more flrength and force; he 
utters greater fentiments, conceives higher defigns, and executes 
them with a bolduefs and a felicity, of which, on other occafions, 
he could not think himfelf capable. Bur chiefly, with refpe& to 
perfuafion, is the power of paffion felt. Almoft every man, in paf- 
fion, iseloquent. Then, he is at no lofs for words and arguments. 
He tranfmits to others, by a fort of contagious fympathy, the warm 
fentiment’ which he feels; his looks and geftures are all perfuafive ; 
and nature here fhows herfelf infinitely more powerful than all art. 
This is the foundation of that juft and noted rule: ‘** Si vis me flere, 
dolendum eft primum ipfi tibi.”’ 

Our Author makes many juft and ftriking obfervations on the 
eloquence of the bar, and illuftrates them by a critical analyfis 


of Cicero’s oration for Cluentius, 

His Leéture on the eloquence of the Pulpit well deferves 
the frequent and ferious perufal of all who are intended for, of 
engaged in, the fervice of the church. Obfervations on this 
fubje& come with peculiar force from Dr. Blair, whofe excel- 
lent fermons have gained fo univerfal a reputation, as to render 
religious and moral inftruGion fafhionable, in an age which has 
been thought to be diftinguifhed only by an uncommon degree 
of frivoloufnefs and diffipation. We cannot deny ourlelves the 
pleafure of laying the following paflage before our readers : 

‘Ie will be of much advantage to keep always in view the dif- 
ferent apes, characters, and conditions of men, and to accommodate 
directions and exhortations to thefe different clafles of hearers, 
Whenever you bring forth what a man feels to touch his own cha- 
racter, or to fuit his own circumftances, you are fure of interefting 
him. No fludy is more neceflary for this purpofe, than the ttudy of 
human life, and the human heart. To be able to unfold the heart, 
and to difcover a man to himfelt, in a light in which he never {aw his 
Own character before, produces a wonderful effect. As long as the 
preacher hovers in a cloud of general obfervations, and defcends not 
to trace the particular lines and features of manners, the audience 
are apt to think themfelves unconceyned in the defcripsion. It is the 
firiking accuracy of moral charagters that gives the chief power and 
effect to a preacher’s difcourfe. Hence, examples founded on hiito- 
ncal facts, and drawn from real life, of which kind the Scriptures 
aflord many, always, when they are well chofen, command high ar- 


tention. No favourable opportunity of introducing thefe fhould te 
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omitted, They correct, in fome degree, that difadvantage to which 
I before obferved preaching is fubject, of being confined to treat of 

ualities in the abitraét, not of perfons, and place the weight and 
reality of religious truths in the mott convincing light. Perhaps the 
moft beautiful, and among the moft ufeful fermons of any, though, 
indeed the moft difficult in compofition, are fuch as are wholly cha- 
racteriftical, or founded on the illuftration of fome peculiar character, 
or remarkable piece of hiltory, in the facred writings; by purfuing 
which, one can trace, and lay open, fome of the molt fecret wind- 
ings of man’s heart. Other topics of preaching have been much 
beaten ; but this is a field, which, wide in itfelf, has hitherto been 
little explored by the compofers of fermons, and pofleffes all the ad- 
vantages of being curious, new, and highly ufeful. Bithop Butler’s 
fermon on the charaGer of Ralaam, will give an idea of that fort of 
preaching which I have in my eye.’ 

The leQure on the eloquence of the pulpit ts followed by 3 
critical examination of Bifhop Atterbury’s Sermon on Praife 
and Thankfgiving, which is reckoned one of his beft, 

In his leéture on the means of improving in eloquence, the 
Doétor makes the following obfervations on the conneétion be- 
tween virtue and eloqguence,——* In order to be a truly eloquent 
or perfuafive {peaker, nothing is more neceflary than to be a virtuous 
man. This was a favourite pofition among the antient rhetorictans : 
non poffe cratorem effe nifi virum bonum. ‘Vo find any fuch conneétion 
between virtue and one of the higheft liberal arts, muft give pleafure; 
and itcan, I think, be clearly fhown, that this is not a mere topic 
of declamation, but that the connection here alleged, is undoubtedly 
founded in truth and reafon, 

« For, confider firft, Whether any thing be more effential to perfua- 
fion, than the opinion which we entertain of the probity, difintereft. 
ednefs, candour, and other good moral qualities of the perfon who 
endeavours to perfuade? Thefe give weight and force to every thing 
which he utters ; nay, they add a beauty to it; they difpofe us to 
liften with attention and pleafure; and create a fecret partiality in 
favour of that fide which he efpoufes. Woereas, if we entertain a 
fufpicion of craft and difingenuity, of a corrupt, or a bafe mind, in 
the fpeaker, his eloquence lofes all its real effeét. It may entertain 
and amufe; but it is viewed as artifice, as wick, as the play only of 
fpeech; and, viewed in this light, whom can it perfuade? We even 
read a book with more pleafure, when we think favourably of its 
author; but when we have the living fpeaker before our eyes, ad- 
crefling us perfenally on fome fubject of importance, the opinion we 
entertain of his character muft have a much more powerful effect. 

* But, left it thould be faid, that this relates only to the charater 
of virtue, which one may maintain, without being at bottoma truly 
worthy man, | muft obierve farther, that, befides the weight which 
it adds to character, reai virtue operates alfo, in other ways, to the 
advantage of eloquence. 

‘ Firft, Nothing is fo favourable as virtue to the profecution of 
honourable ftudies. It prompts a generous emulation to excel; it 
inures to induitry ; it leaves the mind vacant and free, matter of itfelf, 
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difencumbered of thofe bad paffions, and difengaged from thofe mean 
purfuits, which have ever been found the greateft enemies to true 
rohciency. 

‘ But, befides this confideration, there is another of ftill higher 
importance, though I am not fure of its being attended to as much as it 
deferves; namely, that from the fountain of rea] and genuine virtue, 
are drawn thofe fentiments which will ever be moft powerful in affect- 
ing the hearts of others. Bad as the world is, nothing has fo great 
and univerfal a command over the minds of menas virtue. No kind 
of language is fo generally underftood, and fo powerfully felt, as the 
native languege of worthy and virtuous feelings. He only, there- 
fore, who pofleffes thefe full and ftrong, can fpeak properly, and in 
jts own language, tothe heart. On all great fubje€ts and occafions, 
there is a dignity, there is an energy in noble fentiments, which is 
overcoming and irrefiftible. ‘They give an ardour and a flame to 
one’s difcourfe, which feldom fails to kindle a like flame in thofe 
who hear; and which, more than any other caufe, -beftows on clo- 
quence that power, for which it is famed, of feizing and tranfporting 
an audience. Here, art and imitation wil! not avail. An afflumed 
character conveys nothing of this powerful warmth. It is only ana- 
tive and unaffected glow of feeling, which can tranfmit the emotion 
to others. Hence, the moft renowned orators, fuchas Cicero and 
Demotthenes, were no lefs diftinguifhed for fome of the high virtues, 
as public fpirit and zeal for their country, than for eloquence. 
Beyond doubt, to thefe virtues their eloquence owed much of its ef- 
fect; and thofe orations of theirs, in which there breathes moft of 
the virtuous and magnanimous fpirit, are thofe which have moft at- 
traéted the admiration of ages.’ 

Thefe obfervations do honour to our Author’s feelings; we 
wifh we could likewife fay, that they are confirmed by experi- 
ence. But we believe it will be found, that eloquence, like 
other great talents, is frequently poflefled by the worthlefs and 
unprincipled, who employ the authority which they acquire 
over the minds of men, in leading them into meafures which 
are fubverfive both of virtue and happinefs; who undermine 
innocence and integrity by duplicity and fraud, and render 
thofe whom they infpire with an admiration of their abilities, 
the inftruments of their felfifhnefs, avarice, or ambition. Ix 
is true, indeed, that the reputation of probity ftamps an au- 
thority upon eloquence which mere abilities cannot confer ; 
but there is fomething fo delufive and fafcinating in the appear- 
ance of extraordinary talents, even when perverted and mifap- 
plied, that the world generally gives credit to the man who 
difcovers them for much greater degrees of integrity, than he 
really poffefles, and, dazzled by the {plendour of his abilities, 
infenfibly throw a veil over his imperfections. 

Having finifhed that part of his courfe of Leétures, which 
refpects oratory, or public fpeaking, our Author now enters 
on the confideration of the moft diftinguithed kinds of compo- 
fition, both in profe and verfe, and points out the principles of 
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criticifm relating to them. This part of his work he introduces 
with fome obfervations on the comparative merit of the antients 
and the moderns, in order to enable us to afcertain rationally, 
wpon what foundation that deference refts, which bas fo ge- 


nerally been paid to the anttents. 

The fubjects of the fubfequent Lectures are thefe following: — 
Hiflorical writing, philofupbical writing, the nature, origin, 
and progrefs of Poetry; paftoral, lyric, dida@tic, defcriptive, 
epic, and dramatic Poetry ; Homer’s Iliad and Odyfiey ; Vir- 
gil’s Aeneid, Lucan’s Pharfalia, Taflo’s Jerufalem, Fenelon’s Te- | 
lemachus, Voltaire’s Henriade, the Lutiad of Camoens, Milton’s | 
Paradife Loft; Greek, French, and Englifh Tragedy ; Greek, 

Roman, French, and Englifth Comedy. } 
All thefe Lectures are extremely entertaining, and may be ( 
sead with peculiar advantage by thofe who are forming their | 
tafte for polite literature ; they abound with pertinent and judi- | 

cious remarks, very beautifully and happily illuftrated. The 
limits to which we are obliged to confine ourfelves, will only 
allow us a few extracts. 

The Doétor gives the following ingenious account of the 
rife of paftoral poetry.—*‘ I am of opinion,’ fays he, ¢ that 

a ea ; , / 
patioral poetry was not cultivaied as a diftin&t fpecies, or ful ject of | 
writing, until fociety had advanced in refinement. Moit Au- 
thors indeed have indulged the fancy, that becaufe the life which | 
mankind at firft led was rural, therefore, their firft poetry was paf- 
toral, or employed in the celebration of rural fcenes and objecis. I 
make no doubt, that it would borrow many of its images and allu- 
fons, from thofe natural objects with which men were beft ac- 
qvainted; but | make as little doubr, that the calm and tranquil 
fcenes of rural felicity were not, by any means, the firlt objeéis f 
which infpired thar ftrain of compofition, which we now call poetry. 
It was infpired, in the firft periods of every nation, by events and ob- 
jets which roufed men’s paffions; or, at Jeaft, awakened their won- 
der and admiration. The a¢tions of their gods and heroes, their own 
exploits in war, the fucceffes or misfortunes of their countrymen and 
friends, furnifhed the firft themes to the bards of every country. 
What was of a paitoral kind in their compofitions, was incidental 
only. ‘They did not think of choofing for their theme, the tranquil- 
lity and the pleafures of the country, as long as thefe were daily and 
familiar objects to them. It was not til] men had begun to be afjem- 
bled ip great cities, afcer the diftinétions of rank and ftation were 
formed, and the bultle of courts and large focieties was known, that 
paltoral poetry aflumed its prefent form. Men then began to look 
back upon the more fimple and innocent life which their forefathers 
Jed, or which, at lea't, they fancied them to have led: they looked 
back upon it with pleafure; and in thofe rural fcenes, and paftoral 
occupations, imagining a degree of felicity to take place, fuperior to 
what they now enjoyed, conceived the idea of celebrating it in poetry. 
it was in the court of King Prolomy, that Theocritus wrote the firft 
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aftorals with which we are acquainted ; and in the court of Augaftus, 
he was imitated by Virgil.’ ’ : 

Our readers will be pleafed with the following extract from 
the Lecture on defcriptive poetry : ‘ It is to be obferved, 
in general,’ fays our Author, * that, in defcribing folemn or great ob- 
*eéts, the concife manner is, almoft always, proper. Defcriptions of 
gay and {miling fcenes can bear to be more amplified and prolonged; 
as fivength is not the predominant quality expected in thefe. But 
where a fublime, or a pathetic impreflion is intended to be made, 
energy is above all things required, ‘The imagination ought then to 
be feized atonce; and it is far more deeply impreffed by one ftrong 
and ardent image, than by the anxious minutenefs of laboured illuftrae 
tion.—** His face was without form, and dark,’’ fays Offian, defcrib- 
ing a ghoft, ‘* the ftars dim twinkled through his form; thrice he 
fighed over the hero; and thrice the winds of the night roared 
around,” : 

‘ Jt deferves attention too, that in defcribing inanimate, natural 
objects, the poet, in order to enliven his defcription, ought always 
to mix living beings with them. The fcenes of dead and {till life 
are apt to pall upon us, if the poet do not fuggelt fentiments, and 
introduce life and action into his defcription. This is well known 
to every painter who is mafter in his art. Seldom has any beautiful 
land{cape been drawn, without fome human Being reprefented on 
the canvas, as beholding it, or on fome account concerned in it: 

Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia pra:a, Lycori, 
Hic nemus; hic ipfo tecum confumerer zvo *, 

* The touchiny part of thefe-fine lines of Virgil's, is the laft, 
which fets before us the intereft of two lovers in this rural fcene. A 
long defcription of the ‘‘ foates,” the ‘‘ memus,”’ and the ** prata,” 
in the moft poetical modern manner, would have been infipid with- 
out this ftroke, which, in a few words, brings home to the heart all 
the beauties of the place; ‘* hic ipfo tecuin confumerer evo.” It 
is a great beauty in Milton’s Allegro, that it is all alive, and full of 
perfons. 

‘ Every thing, as I before faid, in defcription, fhould be as marked 
and particular as poflible, in order to imprint on the mind a diflin&® 
and complete image. A hill, a river, or a lake, rife up more con- 
{picuous to the fancy, when fome particular lake, or river, or hill 
is {pecified, than when the terms are left general. Moft of the an- 
tient writers have been fenfible of the advantage which this gives to 
defcription, Thus, in that beautiful paftoral compofition, the Son 
of Solomon, the images are commonly particularifed by the objects 
to which they allude. It is the ‘* Rofeof Sharon; the lily of the 
vallies; the flock which feeds on Mount G:lead; the ftream which 
comes from Mount Lebanon. Come with me, from Lebanon, my 
{poufe; look from the top of Amana, from the top of Shenir and 
Hermon, from the mountains of the Leopards.” Ch. 1v. 8.’ 





an 





* Here cooling fountains roll thro’ flow'ry meads, 
Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant heads, 
Here could I wear my carelefs life away, 
And in thy arms infenfibly decay. Virc. Ecl. X. Warton. 
We 
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We have often feen occafion to wifh, that in this and other 
parts of thefe LeQlures, Dr. Blair had embellifhed his fyftem, 
and illuftrated his rules by fome of thofe beautiful examples, 
which a fkilful hand may glean from the productions of our 
minor poets. It has long been the reproach of criticifm, that 
thofe who have endeavoured to eftablifh a logic in tafte, as if 
_ afraid to praife or to cenfure beauties or deformities, about 
which mankind are not already univerfally agreed, have traverfed 
the fame poetical ground with a tedious and difgufting uniformity, 
This is particularly the cafe with the metaphyfical critics, who 
having reared their abftract theory, which is their principal ob- 
ject, inftead of ranfacking the ftores of genius for examples by 
which it might be confirmed, content themfelves with illuftrat- 
ing it by paffages which have been toffed about from critic to 
critic, almoft ever fince the productions of literary ingenuity 
became the fubjeéts of philofophical difcufion. This may per- 
haps be one caufe of the frequent and groundlcfs lamentations 
on the extinétion of poetical genius. In this cenfure, how- 
ever, we do not mean to include Dr. Blair, whofe fine tafte, 
and intimate acquaintance with the belt writers in antient as 
well as modern languages, have cnabled him to enrich every 
part of his work with beautiful illuftrations, which had never 
before been the fubjets of particular criticifms : and when we 
exprefs our regret that he has paid fo little attention to the fu- 
gitive poems in our language, we are induced to do fo, not fo 
much by an opinion of a deficiency in the Doctoi’s fyftem, as 
by adefire, that fome of the fineft pieces of poetry of which 
our language can boaft, had obtained a place in a work, that 
will probably bea ftandard by which the merit of the produc- 
tions of literary genius will hereafter be afcertained. 

The characters of Pope, Young, and Boileau, from the dif 
courfe on didactic poetry, will, we flatter ourfelves, be accept- 
able to moft readers. 

* Dida€tic epiftles,’ fays our Author, ‘ feldom admit of much eles 
vation. They are commonly intended as obfervations on authors, or 
on life and characters; in delivering which, the poet does not pur- 
pofe to compofe a formal treatife, or to confine himfelf ftrilly to re 
gular method : but gives fcope to his genius on fome particular theme, 
which, at the time, prompted him to write. In all didaftic poetry 
of this kind, it is an important rule ‘‘ quicquid precipies, efto brevis.” 
Much of the grace, both of fatirical and epiflolary writing confifts 
in a fpirited concifenefs. This gives to fuch compofition an edge 
and a livelinefs, which ftrike the fancy, and keep attention awake, 
Much of their merit depends alfo on juft and happy reprefentations 
of characters. As they are not fupported by thofe high beauties of 
de‘criptive and poetical language, which adorn other compofitions, 
we expect, in return, to be entertained with lively paintings of men 
and manners, which are always pleafing; and in thele, a certain 


iprighilinefs and turn of wit finds its proper place. The higher 
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{pecies of poetry feldom admit it; but here it is feafonable and 
eautiful. 

’ ‘ In all thefe refpects, Mr. Pope’s Ethical epiftles deferve to be 
mentioned with fignal honour, as a model, next to perfect, of this 
kind of poetry. Here, perbaps, the flrength of his genius appeared. 
In the more fub!ime parts of poetry, he is not fo diftinguifhed. In 
the enthufiafin, the fire, the force and copioufnefs of poetic genius, 
Dryden, though a much lefs correct writer, appears to have been fue 
periorto him. One can fcarce think that be was capable of Epic or 
‘Tragic poetry; but within a certain limited {phere he has been out- 
done by no poet. His tranflation of the Iliad will remain a lafting 
monument to his honour, as the moft elegant and highly finithed 
tranflation, that, perhaps, ever was given of any poetical work. 
That he was not incapable of tender poetry, appears from the epiile 
of Eloifa to Abelard, and from the verfesto the memory of an Un- 
fortunate Lady, which are almoft his only fentimental produdtions ; 
and which indeed are excellent in their kind. But the qualities for 
which he is chiefly diftinguifhed are, judgment and wit, with a con- 
cife and happy expreflion, and a melodious verfincation. Few poets 
ever had more wit, and at the fame time more judgment to dire& 
the proper employment of that wit. This renders his Rape of the 
Lock the greateft mafler-piece that perhaps ever was compofed, in 
the gay and fprightly ftyle; and in his ferious works, fuch as his 
Eday on Man, and his Ethic epiftles, his wit juft difcovers itfelf as 
much, as to give a proper feafoning to grave reflexions. His imita- 
tions of Horace are fo peculiarly happy, that one is at a lofs, whether 
moft to admire the original or the copy; and they are among the 
few imitations extant, that have all the grace and eafe of an original. 
His paintings of charaéters are natural and lively in a high degree ; 
and never was any writer fo happy in that concife fpirited ityle, 
which gives animation to fatires and epiftles. We are never fo fen- 
fible of the good effects of rhyme in Englifh verfe, as in reading 
thefe parts of his works. We fee it adding to the ftyle, an elevation 
which otherwife it cou!d not have poflefied ; while at the fame time 
he manages it fo artfully, that it never appears in the leaft to encum- 
ber him; but, on the contrary, ferves to increafe the livelinefs of his 
manner. He tells us himfelf, that he could exprefs moral obferva- 
tions more concilely, and therefore more forcibly, in rhyme, thaa 
he could do in profe. 

‘ Among moral and didactic poets, Dr. Young is of too great 
eminence, to be paffed over without notice, In all his works, the 
marks of ftrong genius appear, His Univerfal Paflion, pofleffes the 
full merit of that animated concifenefs of ftyle, and lively defcription 
of characters, which I mentioned as particularly requifite in fatirical 
and didactic compofitions. Though his wit may often be thought 
too {parkling, and his fentences too pointed, yet the vivacity of his 
fancy is fo great, as to entertain every reader. In his Night Thoughts, 
there is much energy of expreflion: in the three firit, there are fe- 
veral pathetic paflages ; and fcattered through them all, happy ima- 
ges and allufions, as well as pious refleGticns, occur. Bat the fenti- 
ments are frequently be pleaing. fam turgid; and the ftyle is too 


haith and obfcure to be pleaiing. JAmong Fiench Authors, Boileau 
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has undoubtedly much merit in didactic poetry. Their later critics 
are unwilling to allow him any great fhare of original genius, or 

tic fire®. But his Art of Poetry, his Satires and Epittles, matt 
ever be efteemed eminent, not only for folid and judicious thought, 
but for correct and elegant poetical expreflion, and fortunate imita- 
tion of the ancients.’ 

For the mafterly critique on Homer, the characters of Virgil, 
Lucan, Taflo, Ariofto, and other Epic poets, and for the ob- 
fervations on Dramatic compofition, we muft refer‘ our readers 
to the work itfelf, and fhall conclude our review of it with 
the character of Shakefpeare, in which our Author has, in our 
opinion, fteered clear both of wanton invective, and of indif- 
criminating panegyric. 

* The firft object,’ fays he, ‘ which prefents itfelf to us on the 
Englith Theatre, is the great Shakefpeare. Great he may be joftly 
called, as the extent and force of his natural genius, both for Tragedy 
and Comedy, is altegether unrival'ed +. But, at the fame time, it is 
genius fhooting wild; deficient in juft tafte, and altogether unaflifled 
by knowledge or art. Long has he been idolifed by the Britifh nation ; 
much has been faid, and much bas been written concerning him ; 
criticifm has been drawn to the very dregs, in commentaries upon 
his words and witticifms ; and yet it remains, to this day, in doubt, 
whether his beauties, or his faults, be greateft. Admirable fcenes, 
and paflages, without number, there are in his plays; paflages be- 
yond what areto be found in any other dramatic writer; but there 
is hardly any one of his plays which can be called altogether a good 
one, or which can be read with uninterrupted pleafure from begin- 
ning toend. Befides extieme irregularities in conduét, and grotefque 
mixtures of ferious and comic in one piece, we are every now and 
then interrupted by unnatural] thovghts, harth expreffions, a certain 
obicure bombaft, and a play upon words, which he is fond of pur- 
fuing: and thefe interruptions to our pleafure too frequently occur, 
on occafions, when we would leaft with to meet with them. All thofe 
faults, however, Shakefpeare redeems, by two of the greateft excel- 





* Vid. Poetique Frangoife de Marmontel. 

t+ The character which Dryden has drawn of Shakefpeare is not 
enly juft, but uncommonly elegant and happy. ‘* He was the man, 
who of all modern}, and perhaps ancient poet:, had the largeft and 
moft comprehenfive foul. All the images of nature were ftil] prefent 
to him, and he drew them not lJaborioufly, but luckily. When he 
defcribes any thing, you more than fee it; you feel it too, They 
who accufe him of wanting learning, give him the greateft commend- 
ation. He was naturally learned. He needed not the fpectacles of 
books to read nature. He looked inward, and found her there. 1 
cannot fay he is every where alike. Were he fo, I fhould do him 
injury, to compare him to the greatelt of mankind. He is many 
times flat and infipid; his comic wit degenerating into clenches; his 
ferious {welling into bombaft. But he is always great, when fome 


— occafion is prefented to him.” Dxrypen’s Efflay of Dramatic 
Octry. 
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Jencies which any tragic poet can poffefs; his lively and diverfified 
aintings of character; his trong and natural expreflions of paffion. 
Thefe are his two chief virtues; on thefe his merit relts. Notwith- 
ftanding his many abfurdities, all the while we are reading his plays, 
we find ourfelves in the midf of our fellows; we meet with men, 
vulgar perhaps in their manners, coarfe or harth in their fentiments, 
but ftill they are men; they fpeak with human voices, and are ac- 
tuated by human paffions; we are interefled in what they fay or do, 
becaufe we feel that they are of the fame nature with ourfelves, Ie 
is therefore no matter of wonder, that trom the more polifhed and 
regular, but more co!d and artificial performances of other poets, 
the public fhould return with pleafure to fuch warm and genuine re- 
prefentations of human nature. Shakefpeare yp flefles hkewife the 
merit of having created, for himfelf, a fort of worid of preternatural 
beings. His witches, gholts, fairies, and f{pirits of all kinds, are 
defcribed with fuch circumftances of awfu! and myfterious folemnity, 
and fpeak a language fo peculiar to themfelves, as itrongly to affe& 
the imagination. His two matler-pieces, and in which, in my opi- 
nion, the ftrength of his genius chiefly appears, are, Ochello and 
Macbeth. With regard to his hifto:ical plays, they are, properly 
foeaking, neither tragedies nor comedies; but a peculiar fpecies of 
dramatic entertainment, calculated to de{cribe the manners of the 
times of which he treats, to exhibit the principal charaéters, and to 
fix our imagination on the moft interefling events and revolations of 
our own country *.’ 

Upon the whole, this bocy of criticiim is the work of a 
philofophic mind, and of a highly cultivated and elegant tafte. 
Ie is minute and particular, without immethodical confufion, 
and diftiné&t and fyftematic, without oftentatious fubtlety, or 
extravagant refinement. The rules which it lays down, are no 
where clogged with pedantry, or obfcured by affeCtation ; they 
are illuftrated by criticifms, which fhew at once their utility 
and their application to practice, and they are expreffed in a 
ftyle webich hits shat happy medium between ornament and dry- 
nefs, which conftitutes the perfection of didactic comp: fition. Dre 
Blair’s Lectures, we cannot help thinking, will give him as 
high a rank among the Critics of the prefent age, as his Ser- 
mons have already done among our Divines and Moralifts. Rn. 
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Art. IL. Thoughts on the Origin of Feudal Tenures, and the Defcent of 
Antient Peerages in Scotiand, Addrefled to * * *, by George 
Wallace, Efq. Advocate. 4t0, 128. boards. Cadell, 1783. 

HE numerous claims that are faid to have been Jately made 
to Scotch peerages, and the many queftions agitated con- 
cerning their legal defcent, render the fubject of this work 








s See an excellent defence of Shakefpeare’s H:itorical Piays, and 
feveral juft obfervations on his peculiar excellencies as a tragic poet, 
Eioue. 
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highly important, as well as entertaining. The Author appear’ 
to be a man of confiderable talents, who wants neither boldnefs 
to aflert his own opinions (though in fome refpects they are fin- 
ular and parodoxical ), nor {pirit or argument to maintain them, 
He affects the fafhionable ftyle, fo fondly adopted by many of his 
countrymen, of blending the refinements of philofophy with the 
dry deduétions of hiftory, and of recommending them by the 
embellifhments of a laboured and fplendid diction. His lan- 
guage, however, is too diffufe to be forcible, and too much 
loaded with epithets to be graceful or elegant. His periods are 
full, but inharmonious ; the conftruction ts, in fome inftances, 
ungrammatical, and frequently deformed with Scotticiims. 

We fhali endeavour to give a general view of the Author’s de- 
fign in this publication, and to comprize, in as {mall a compas 
as poflible, the different parts of his fyftem. 

The fundamental and favourite pofition with which he fets 
out, is, that Peerages were not introduced into Scotland tll the 
year 1587. Titles of honour and degrees of Nobility, he admits, 
were early known in Scotland, but then he conceives they were 
not ftriétly intitled to be denominated peerages. This diftince 
tion, which upon examination will be found to be chiefly verbal, 
is moft elaborately maintained through the greater part of this 
work. A peerage he defines to be ‘a ftate or dignity merely 
perfonal, which confers on thofe on whom it is beftowed an 
exclufive:and hereditary right to fit and vote in the legiflative 
body by blood, and without eleétion.” Such an order as this he 
contends, never exifted in the antient parliaments of Scotland, 
Barons and freeholders were equally commoners; and though 
Earls, Marquifes, and Dukes were noble, yet in a legiflative cae 
pacity they were not peers. ‘The original Scotch parliament 
confifted of three difference eftates ; the {piritual faculty, or the 
clergy ; the Janded intereft, or the Barons ; and the trading peo- 
ple, or the burgefies ; and the nobility, inftead of fitting there in 
a houfe by themfelves, or of forming an eftate diftinct from the 
other eftates, conftitutcd a part of that compofed by the landed 

,in€reft, of all the trecholders indifcriminately, nobles as well 
ascommons. All the three eftates met in one chamber. The 
members formed only one houfe. Their names were entered in 
one roll; and even their votes were commonly given promif- 
coufly, One fpeaker prefided over the whole: the fpeeches 
made in parliament were addrefled to one prefident; and this 
dignity was at laft annexed to the chancellorfhip. From thefe 
remarks the Author infers, that the nobility of Scotland poflefled 
no more than a numerical proportion of the aggregate authority 
belonging to the collective body of Barons, or the polleflors of 
the Janded property of the country. 
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In the fecond book, Mr. Wallace examines, with great 
attention and minutenefs, the nature, extent, and privileges of 
territorial honours, before the year 1587 ; and after a long train 
of arguments, partly founded on conjecture, and partly on aytho-~ 
rity, he eftablithes his general doctrine, that noble dignities were 
not originally FEuDaL JURIsbICTIONS, but mere titles an- 
tiently conferred on ands, rather than granted directly to per/ons. 
Dukedoms, Marquifates, Earldoms, and Lordfhips beftowed dig- 
nity and precedence on a fuperior clafs of people, termed /cirds 
by the Scots: but did not entitle them to a firmer right than 
other freeholders of the king to fit in the national convention 5 
nor gave them more extentive jurifdiction in a legiflative capacity 
than that enjoyed by the moft inferior commoners, whofe /ands 
were ereéted into Barontes. 

In the fecond part of this book, the learned Advocate treats 
very particularly of the mode by which territorial honours de 
fcended before the inftitution of peerage in the year 1587. 

In all cafes prior to this period, our Author maintains, that 
honours derived from noble fiefs were defcendible to heirs. genes 
ral, female as well as male, to whom the dignified eftates de- 
volved. The titles were incorporated with the eftates, and they 
could not be feparated any more than the proprietary jurifdictions 
annexed to them. They were purchafable and transferrable with 
the fiefs to which they appended ; they were difpofable by will ; 
and were fometimes borne by hufbands in right of their wives. 
The Author illuftrates and confirms this laff circumftance by 
examples from the hiftory of Scottifh honours. We will tran- 
{cribe the two laft that he refers to: 

‘ Chrittiao Stewart, Countefs of Buchan, whofe father the matter 
was flain at tinkey (1547), married Robert Douglas, a brother (by 
the mother) of Murray the Kegent, Her hufband in her right be- 
came Earl] of Buchan, and transferred that dignity from the houfe of 
Stewart to the name of Douglas. In 1771, it was adjudged by the 
Houfe of Lords, that Adam Gordon (a fon of the Earl of Huntley), 
who had married Elizabeth Su:herland, Countefs of Sutherland, af- 
fumed in her right the honours and dignity belonging to that earldom. 
In private deeds, in public aéts, in royal grants, in privy council, the 
title of Earl is given him, and he enjoyed all the privileges implied in 
it,” 

The Author is of opinion (but he only gives it as an opinion 
founded on a conjeéture), that in cafes in which an earldom be- 
longed to one perfon for /ife, and was held by another in /ee, 
it was not uncommon for both to carry the title of Earl. 

Titles, he adds, became extinét on the partition of the digni- 
fied fief among co-hetrefes; and alfo on the devolution of it to the 
crown, 

The third book treats of perfonal honours. _ In countries 
governed like Scotland, by the feudal law, the learned Advocate 
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obferves, that nobility defcendible to heirs, would not foon be 
difannexed from fiefs. The firft honours were territorial; and 
it was not cafy to divert them into another channel, among a 
people fo barbarous as the Scots antiently were, and fo extrava- 
gantly attached to old cuftoms. He proceeds to enquire into 
the caufes which retarded the introduction of perfonal dige 
nities into Scotland ; and particularly enumerates the following, 
viz. The want of great cities; the want of a powerful court ; 
the cuftom of living at a diftance from court and from town ; 
and the inveterate prejudices in favour of the old feudal fyftem. 
Hence nobility was for a long time almoft exclufively confined 
among the Scots to great, and even to chief families ; and very 
large eftates alone were raifed to noble honours. ‘The antient 
earldoms of Scotland appear to have been very few in number, 
Our Author fuppofes, that at no one period they ever amounted 
to forty. Thofe few which exifted, Fife, Marr, Lennox, Su- 
therland, Rofs, Monteith, Carrick, Athol, were all pofleffed 
by principal and very powerful hou(es ; and hereditary dignities 
having been once united to lands, would not foon be fevered 
from them in Scotland, The haughty prejudices infpired by 
the feudal fyftem were fondly nourifhed; and forms and ufages 
correfponding with it, long continued to_prevail. 

* In a defart overgrown with clanthip, with barbarifm, with death, 
without large cities, without grand affemblies, and without wealth 
tradefmen, it would be late before proud and powerful Barons could 
endure to behold a rank equal to that fuftained by the antient inhe- 
ritors of noble fiefs, and from habits fuppofed to belong peculiarly to 
them, conveyed to perfons whom in their momen's of infolence they 
might term mean upitarts, by thofe flender vehicles, parchment and 
ink, not confolidated with any dignified eftate, and entirely independ- 
ent of landed property.’ 

In the fourth book, the peerages of Scotland are examined in 
their original introduction and poftcrior fettlement. After the 
year 1587, honours pafled not, on the alienation of dignified ef- 
tates, or thofe lands to which the honours were originally annexed, 
to the new purchafers or requirers of the fiefs. A commoner on 
purchafing an earldom, did not become noble. He acquired a 
vote of election for a reprefentative in parliament, or a right of 
being chofen himfelf. A peer, on alienating or lofing a part or 
even the whole of his eftate, did not after this period lofe his 
nobility, nor forfeit his right to a feat in the national council. 
The year 1587, may be efteemed the grand zra of the parlia- 
mentary hiftory of Scotland. In that year all honours were 
rendered perfonal ; and transformed from empty names and 
fubftantial appellations, into permanent peerages, independent 
of property, and defcendible by blood, and entitled to a feat in 
parliament without election. After this period, peerages were 
eitates not devifable, but dtridtly entailed ; were only defcendible 
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to heirs-male, and limited to the heirs-male of the body of the 


perfon firft ennobled. vi 
The Author examines the caufes of the irregularities to which 


peerages were fometimes incident in their defcent after 1587; 
and treats of fome peculiar cafes adjudged fince that period, 

This part of the fubject is involved in very confiderable diffi- 
culties; difficulties which we do not pretend to reconcile; nor 
does our Author appear to be very clear or confiftent in his ideas 
of the matter. By the alteration produced on the conftitution of 
the peerage in the year 1587, it fhould feem that peerages are 
now limited to heirs male, defcended of the perfon firft ennobled. 
Mr. Wallace endeavours to narrow this limitation, by reftriCting 
it to the heirs-male of the perfons who were actually poflefled of 
them in that year; and if this rule be not adopted, he is of 
opinion, that inextricable abfurdities will follow. 

‘ Either (fays he) they muft defcend in the dire& line of the lawful 
blood of that ncbleman in whofe favour the lands were firlt nobilitated ; 
or fome other individual muft be fingled out among the intermediate 
lords who poffeffed thern, and his heirs muft be preferred to thofe of 
all the other poffeffors ; or the heirs of every perfon, who fucceflively 
enjoyed them during the whole period from their original elevation to 
the year 1587, purchafers as well as others, muft all be equally and 
indifcriminately entitled, by kinareds and even by branches, without 
any exception, to inherit them. ‘The firit hypothefis hath already 
been fhewn to be adverfe to the genuine nature of thofe honours, 
which rendered them infeparable from the noble fiefs erected into them; 
to the eftablithed praétice, which was entirely conformable to that na- 
ture; to the ancient conititution of the Scortifh parliament, in which 
feats were allowed only to freeholders, who held lands of the crown; 
and to the exprefs terms of the act paffed in 1587, which, fuppofing 
the lords who were then poffeffed of nobility to be the only members 
intended to be admitted for the future to fit without election, prove 
that a facred regard was meant by the ftatute to be had to the pof- 
feflion held in that year. ‘The fecond fuppolition is liable to all the 
fame objections as the firft; befides that it fhould then be impoffible 
to difcover any general rule, founded on rational principles, for 
pitching on the particular perfon whofe heirs ought to be preferred to 
all the other pofleflors. The third, by its perplexity, would confound 
the whole law concerning peerages, and might caufe titles almoft in- 
numerable, yet exactly the fame with each other, to {pring out of 
every ancient honour,’ 

To avoid thefe difficulties he recurs to his pofition, that they 
fhovld be limited to heirs-male of the perfons poflefled of them 
in the year 1587. But however anxious he is for its fuccefs, 


we apprehend it will be impoffible to fupport this point, and in- 
deed it appears to be wholly inconfiftent with the numerous and 
well-known inftances, where peerages fince the year 1587, have 
defcended to heirs-general, that is, to females as well as males, 
The Author is aware of the great cafe of the earldom of Cafiilis, 
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in the year 1762, in which the dignities of the Earl of Caffilis, 
and of the firft Lord Kennedy, were adjudged to the heirs-male of 
the bodies of the firft Earl of Caffilis, and of Gilbert the firft Lord 
Kennedy, thereby in effect determining thatantient peerages are 
limited to heirs-male of the perfon firf? ennobled. He avoids the 
force of this precedent by obferving, that the dignity of Caffilis 
had originally been perfonal ; but what he fays upon this point 
does not appear very fatisfa€tory, efpecially as he himfelf con 
fefles, how difficult it is at prefent to diftinguifh thofe honours, 
which were originally perfonal, from fuch as were territorial, 
Examples perfeétly unequivocal are not eafy to find, and he 
tells us he fhall not attempt to produce any. After this con- 
feffion, it feems a little extraordinary, that he fhould refer us to 
this diftin&tion for a folution of the difficulties that prefent them- 
felves, by recommending as he does, towards the conclufion of 
the work, * that the former be permitted like the earldom of 
Caffilis, to defcend in all cafes, without any limitation, to the 
heirs-male of the bodies of the noblemen who were firft ad- 
vanced to them, ard that the latter alone be reftrained from af- 
cending higher than 1587.’ 

‘ Few old peerages can now be pronounced with perfec affurance 
to have originated from titles merely perfonal, and if thofe which can 
be authentically proved either to have exifted before the lands belong- 
ing to their pofieffors were raifed to the dignities reciprocating to 
them, or to have truly been granted perfonally in parliament, fhould 
be permitted to go to heirs-male, fprung of their antient Lords be- 
fore 1587, no great violence would be done to the conftitution, nor 
would an unbearable infult be put on the nobility. All others whofe 
origin is unknown, which are found not to be older than the analo- 
gous honours beftowed on the fiefs of their owners, and which feem 
to have been perpetually co-exiftent with them, may be prefumed to 
be territorial ; and on this account ought perhaps to be limited to 
heirs-male lineally defcended from that nobleman, who was fir 
created a peer by act of Parliament in 1537.” 

We fhall not at prefent examine how far thefe pofitions are 
reconcileable to the firft part of his work, wherein he contends, 
that peerages were not introduced into Scotland till the year 
1587. On the whole, we cannot but remark, that a fyftem fo 
loofe and defultory, will afford little affiftance to the lawyer in 
his refearches, and ftill lefs fatisfaGtion to the noble families 
whofe titles to the hereditary honours they enjoy are made the 
fport of a fanciful theory; brilliant indeed, and fhewy, but 
incoherent and inconclufive. Yet we are willing to think the 
Author’s labours are not wholly unprofitable, or undeferving of 
praife. His obfervations on territorial honours, though fpun to 
a tirefome length, are juft and important; and perhaps had he 


taken the trouble to compare accurately the ftate of our antient 
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Englith peerages with thofe of Scotland, much additional light 
might have been reflected on each. 

he end he appears to have in view, is meritorious in itfelf 
and honourable to his country, wiz. that of leflening, if it can 
be done confiftently with the rules of juftice, the number of 
Scotch peers, that * amphibious race,’ as he ftyles them, ¢ which, 
at the fame time that its members are placed in a fituation ir 
itfelf exceedingly awkward, becaufe excluded from the capital 
privilege belonging to their ftate, feems already fufficiently nu- 
merous in proportion to the riches and populoufnefs of their 
country; but which, on the extenfive bottom affigned at prefent 
to noble dignities, may be multiplied almoft without end, only 
to become, from poverty and from dependence, difgraces to their 


rank, and burdens on the crown.’ Beek & T 


Art. [V. Confiderations on the Law of Infolvency, With a Propofal 
for a Reform. By James Bland Burges, Efg; of Lincoln’s Inn, 
8vo. 5s. boards. Cadell. 1783. 3 


NDER the general denomination of Infolvents, this 

writer includes all perfons who are liable either to arrefts 

for debt, or to commiffions of bankruptcy. Every bankrupt 

mult be infolvent; but it does not follow that every infolvent 

perfon muft be a bankrupt. Infolvency therefore is the genus 
of which bankruptcy is the {pecies. 

We are nor clear that this definition coincides with the ftrict 
meaning of the law; for, undoubtedly, many inftances have oc- 
curred where traders have been able to pay twenty fhillings in 
the pound (and therefore certainly not infolvent), and yet have 
been legally declared bankrupts. But perhaps it is fufficiently 
accurate for the purpofes of general reafoning, and ferves to give 
an appearance of iegularity to the Author’s fyftem. 

In the firft part of his work, Mr. Burges traces, hiftorically, 
the rife and progrefs of imprifonment for debt. He contends, 
that in many cafes it is not warranted by the juft conftruétion 
of the ftatutes on which it is fuppofed to be founded, and is in 
all cafes contrary to the principles of juftice and found policy. 

On a fubjeé of this kind, it is not be expected that whatever 
is advanced fhould be new, or that what is new fhould be juft. 
We believe it is much eafier to prove, that the practice of im- 
ee is contrary to humanity, than that it is contrary to 
aw. 

The fecond part of thefe Confiderations refpets the fyftem of 
the bankrupt laws, which is deduced, with much labour and 
patient inveftigation, from the earlieft times, down to the 
prefent. This part of the work is dry, prolix, and unentertain- 
ing ; but it feems to have been thought, by the Author, a ma- 
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terial and neceffary part of his plan, in order to fhew the diffi- 
culties under which the legiflature has ]aboured, in applying a 
remedy to the defects that were experienced, 

Mr. Burges then comes to the third, and moft important part 
of his book ; namely, the reformation of the abufes and incon- 
veniences to which the law, as it ftands at prefent, is expofed, 
He obferves, that the * inconvenience under which this country 
labours from the exifting fyftem of infolvency, is too obvious, 
even to the moft incurious obferver, to require much proof. It is 
one of thofe apparent faéts which cannot be controverted. The 
daily confequences by which it is attended, bring home the 
alarming proof to the breaft of every man. In every order of 
life we meet with ruin, with mifery, and with fraud. The 
honeft infolveng is permitted to be a victim, whilft the difhoneft 
bankrupt*triumph$ in his uncorreéted villany, and infults thofe 
laws which he glories in having evaded,’ 

Afier ftating feveral ftrong inftances in which the bankrupt 
laws may be converted into inftruments of fraud, as well as 
many defects in the mode of conducting commiffions, he pro- 
pofes to abolifh entirely the prefent fyftem, and to erect, in its 
ftead, a new and more extended one, under the name of Com- 
miffions of infolvency, which are to comprehend as well perfons 
out of as in trade. 

‘ There fhould be no diftin&ion between debtors, bankrupt and not 
bankrupt. No man fhould be liable to imprifonment for debt. 
Every debtor of whatfoever degree, if he fhall owe to a certain amount, 
fhou'd be competlable to fatisfy his creditors, in a manner more fum- 
mary than that directed by the common law, before the introdu@ion 
of commerce. If he fhall negleé&t within a prefcribed time to anfwer 
their juft demands, he fhould be liable to a Commiflion of Infolvency. 
But it fhould not be in the power of any malicious creditor to harafs 
him with a falfe demand. The fame fatisfactory and expeditious 
juftice fhould be done to all mankind, The poor and the low fhould 
be refpefted equally with the rich and the powerful. Encouragement 
fhould be given to the honeft and the induftrious, while the improvi- 
dent fhould be checked, and the fraudulent fhould be reftrained. 
The debtor fhould be compelled to pay; but ruin and defolation 
ought not to be che conftant concomitants on unavoidable and pare 
donable tnfolvency.’ 

In order to attain this valuable end, fo pleafant to contemplate 
in theory, fo little to be expected in praétice, Mr. Burges proceeds 
to develope the particulars of his plan with a degree of minutes 
nefs which our limits will not enable us to follow. 

One part of his plan, as already intimated, is to abolifh the 
prefent body of Commiffioners of Bankrupts, and to eftablifh in 
their place a regular board of Infolvency: 

* This board of Infolveney may confift of nine commiffioners, a fe- 
cretary, a folic'tor, three aflignees, an accountant, a comptroller, 3 
cafhier, their feveral clerks, and a certain number of meffcngers- 
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With thofe few officers, the whole bufinefs may be done completely ; 
for it is propofed, chat thele officers fhall be competent men; that 
they fhall have no other engagements to call off their attention, and 
that a handfome ard proportionable reward fhali be the confequence 


of their abilities and good condutt, 
‘ Of the commifioners, there is no neceflity the whole fhould be 


Jawyers. Although for the proper ditcharge of the bufinefs, a great 
degree of legal knowledge is abfolutely eflencial, yet a knowledge of 
the interefts and of the different modes of commerce is not lefs fo. A 
board therefore, wholly compofed of merchants, or wholly of lawyers, 
would qgoeve inadequate: if compofed of both, it probably will be as 


perfect 4s fuch a tribunal! can be made.’ 
He propofes to take the choice of affignees from the creditors, 


and to appoint three perpetual affignees for the management of 
affairs of infolvents. 

The charges of commiffioners, and the falaries of the offi- 
cers, to be paid by a rate of 5/. per cent. on the fum divided. 

The power of granting certificates, and of punifhing fraudu- 
lent infolvents, to be vefted likewile in the commiifioners. 

We cannot but paufe with doubt and apprehention, at the 
fuggeftion of a plan, the conlequences of which, if adopted, muft 
be beneficial, or deftructive to the community, in the higheft de- 

ree. Ona fubject of this magnitude, to which the wifdom of 
fucceffive parliaments has been found unequal, we admire the 
fpirit and gallantry of a writer, who f{ubmits to the public eye 
the outlines of a {cheme io bold and fo extenfive. 

Commiiions of bankruptcy (though now confined to traders 
only) are made the engines of fraud. It is propoted to extend 
them under new regulations to every clafs in the community, 
Will this leflen the number of frauds? Affiznees under each 
commilfion, are at prefent chofen by the creditors at large, who 
have an intereft in chufing the molt ative and intelligent per- 
fons; yet the bankrupt’s effects are feldom collected with dili- 
gence and expedition. i is propofed to appoint three perperual 
afignees who are to dothe bufine{s of all commiffions, to co!lect 
effects, to inititute fuits, and all the complicated duties relating to 
them, Is the bufinefs of commiffions likely to be better conducted ? 
Ha, the voice of experience decided in favour of public boards ? 
Is it loud in the prailes of the activity, zeal and expedition of 
the clerks and officers employed in them? Theie are a few 
queftions which go to the eflence of Mr. burges’s new plan. If 
they can be an{wered in the affirmative, fome of our doubts will 
be removed. In points that are clofely interwoven with the 
manners, habits, and commerce ot a great country, we are not 
extremely fund of experiments. It is an eafy thing to defcribe 
the parmal evils that refule from an eftablithed fyitem, and to 
bold out in animated colours, the poflidie benefits with which a 
love of innovation may flatter and miflead us. This is the com- 
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mon defcription of a lively fancy ; at the fame time the oppo-~ 
fite errur is to be guarded againft, of inactive fcepticifm and 
diftruitful prudence. It is only from the matureft judgment, 
afifted by long experience, and a mind turned towards a com- 
prenenfive view of things, that we can hope for any beneficial 
regulations. Mr. Burges ffers his thoughts on this important 
fubjet with confidence, but not with arrogance; and has a 
right to that candid conftruction, and that liberal commenda- 
tion, which is feldom withheld from a writer, who dedicates 
his time and labours to the public benefit. T 





Art. V. « Treatife on the Monfoons in Ina:a. By Capiain | homas 
Forreit. 1szmo. 2s, iewed, Robfon, 1783. 
‘HIS little Tra&t, befide an Introdudtion, in which the 
Author gives a fhort account of what has been faid re- 
Jative to the navigation of the Indian feas by thofe who had 
written before him, is divided into twelve chapters. In the 
firft, he treats of monfoons in general, the derivation of the 
term, and the different {pecies of thofe winds that blow in the 
Indian and Chinefe feas. In this part, our Author agrees per- 
feétly with every one, as far as we know, who preceded him, 
except Mr. Marfden, who, in his Hiftory of Sumatra *, fays, that 
the Malayan word moofeem, from which the term monfoon is de- 
rived, fignifies a year; and that taoun ftands for feafon : whereas 
Captain Forreft expre(sly tells us, that moo/in fignifies a feafon, 
and that the word town (pronounced exactly as we pronounce 
it) means a year. 

In the fecond, third, and fourth chapters, he treats of the 
caufes of the monfoons in India; their analogy to fome circum- 
ftances, which, he fays, are found in the Atlantic ; and how 
they coincide with, or oppofe the trade winds; of the middle 
crofs winter monfoon; and of the crofs fummer monfoon. And 
here we are forry to find this attentive, accurate, and very in- 
- telligent navigator laying bare his weak fide, which (he will 
excufe us for informing him) fhould always be covered. Mr. 
F. inftead of adopting the truly philofophical caufe which has 
been affigned by the late ingenious Dr. Halley for winds in 

eneral; as well thofe which are accidental, as thofe which are 
ocal, conftant, or periodical, appears to us to have taken up 
an idea, the moft extraordinary that can well be imagined. If 
we underftand him right, be conceives that the sedlean trade 
wind only is to be attributed to that caufe, which philofophers 
in general have affigned for all winds. With refpeét to the 
fouth-weft, or fummer monfoon, as he calls it, we cannot find 
that he affigns any caufe for it whatever: and as to the two 
crofs monfoons; that is, the north-eaft and north-wef mon- 
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foons, he feems to fuppofe, that they are effects only of the 
SW. monfoon, which drives the air, or, as he exprefles it, 
the clouds and vapours up againft the high lands of Africa and 
Afia; and which afterwards force their way back: thofe from 
the African mountains in a fouth-eaft direction, and thofe from 
the hills of Afiain a fouth-weft direétion; thereby forming the 
N. W and N. E. monfoons. 

Tuis, we fay, appears to us to be Mr. Forreft’s idea of the 
maiter; but left we fhould mifreprefent him, which we would 
by no means do, we will deliver what he fays on this fubject 
in his own words, p. 8, &c. 

‘ In the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, but more partitularly 
in the latter, tne motion of the fun from north to fouth has 
evidently -n effect upon the north-eaft and fouth-eaft trade 
wirds; but the Indian ocean, by which I mean the whole cone 
tained between the Cape ot Good Hope, to the north-eaft, then 
eaft as far as the China feas, and then fouth by New Holland, 
has 10 exit northwards; and is open only by the Philippines 
and Moluccas into the South Sea, 

‘ This ocean being in a manner fhut up to the north, is 
moft obvioufly the caufe of the return of the clouds and vapours that 
are drove thither in the fummer monfion.’ And thus he fuppofes 
the north-eaft winter monfoon is generated, 

Again, p. 15, he fays, © We have already afcribed the caufe 
of the north-eaft monfoon to a kind of revolution in the atmo 
phere, from where the mountains of China and Tartary, of 
Tibet, of Pegu, Indoftan, &c. being overcharged with vapours 
by the approach of the fun in fummer, now, at his withdraw- 
ing fouth, in winter, difcharge the accumulated load, fomee 
times from a north, fometimes from a north-eaft direction, 
according to the gite or lying of the coafts near which it 
blows.’ 

With refpe& to the north-weft monfoon, he reafons thus; 
p- 18, &c. § The fouth-weft monfoon, {weeping down the 
gut of Madagafcar in fummer, without doubt caules a great 
accumulation of vapour on the mountains of Africa.—From 
this quantity of accumulated vapour on Africa, I deduce the 
origin of the middle monfoon: true, it blows up the gut of 
Madagafcar, as far as twenty degrees of fouth latitude at north- 
eaft. The gite of the coaft makes it follow this direétion; 
but farther eaft, a few degrees from the line to ten degrees 
fouth, it blows weft and north-weft, as by many years experi- 
ence I have found.—I therefore think it reafonable, from that 
experience, to conclude, that the middle monfoon originates 
from the revolution of vapours accumulated in the eaft part of 
Africa, and that part of Arabia, that lies between the Red Sea 
and the Perfian. gulf in fummer,’ 


We 
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We have given thefe extracts thus at length, that if we have 
miftaken Captain Forreft’s meaning, fuch of our readers as have 
not his book to apply to, may, neverthelefs, detect us, and his 
reputation may not be injured in the opinion of fuch readers, 
by our miftakes. But if we have not miftaken him, and we 
think it fcarcely poffible, we muft fay that nothing can be lefs 

hilofophical, than his theory. The monfoons have undoubt- 
edly the fame caufe that all other winds have,—a greater de- 

ree of heat acting on the air, which is incumbent over one 
place, than acts on that which is over another; by this 
means rarefying it, and giving leave for the denfer air to ruth 
into that fpace where it is fo rarefied. And on this principle 
has Dr. Halley accounted, in a moft fatisfactory manner, (fee 
Philofophical Tranfactions, N° 183.) for the two general fouth- 
weft and north-eaft monfoons. As to the north-weft, or mid- 
dle crofs winter monfoon, as Captain Forreft calls it, it feems 
equally inexplicable on every hypothefis; on that of Captain 
Forreft, as well as Dr. Halley’s. For it is manifeft, that if it 
arofe from any accumulation of matter, of any kind, on the 
coa{ts of Africa and Arabia, as Captain Forreft contends, it muft 
blow ftronger, the nearer we come to thofe coafts; whereas this 
monfoon does not take place until we get many degrees from 
either of them, and have crofled the whole region where the 
north-eaft trade wind blows. 

In p. 8, Captain Forreft fays, * We mean to fhew it (the 
Atlantic Ocean) is not entirely without fomething refembiing 
a periodical mohfoon:’ but we have read the whole of what he 
has to offer, relating to this matter, with the greateft attention, 
and can meet with nothing that, in any refpect, tends to prove 
fuch a thing. He fays, indeed, p. 9, * The eaft promontory 
of South America, fituated in a low latitude, projects a good 
way into the Atlantic. Here the currents fet northward in the 
fummer monfoon, and fouthward in the winter monfoon, fol- 
lowing the courfe of the fun, as they do in Eaft India.’ But 
of this he offers no proofs, unlefs we are to fuppofe his reference 
to Anfon’s Voyage and Cook’s Voyage in 1775, are fuch. The 
writer of Anfon’s Voyage fays not a word concerning the cur- 
rents which they met with to the northward of the eaftern 
promontory of South America; nor yet to the fouthward of it, 
until they came to the latitude of fixteen degrees fouth; but 
from that fituation he fays, p. 38, firft edition, * We had a 
confiderable current (etting to the fouthward, and the fame took 
place all along the coaft of Brazil, and even to the fouthward 
of the river of Plate.’ ‘This was in the month of December. 
With refpect to Captain Cook’s Voyage in 1775, we fuppofe 
he muft mean that which he commenced in 17723 but in that 
voyage he nevex came near the coaft of Brazil, going our. He 
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mentions, it is true, that they met with a current fetting north- 
eafterly on tbe coaft of Africa, in latitude ore degree north; 
but what has this to do with the currents which run on the 
coaft of Brazil, to the fouthward of Cape Roque? In his re- 
turn home, from that voyage, he never was to the fouthward 
of that point ; nor does he mention whether they met with any 
currents or not, to the northward of it. In his voyage in the 
Endeavour, in 1768, he was on the Brazil coaft in the montks 
of October and November; at which time he found the cur- 
| rents to the northward of Cape Roque fet north-wefterly; and 
to the fouthward of it, they fet fouth-wefterly, as the coatt lies 5 

and this we conclude is the cafe at all feafons of the year. 

We have now done with Captain Forreit’s theory; but not 
with his fecond, third, and fourth chapters. Thefe chapters, 
though profefledly theoretical, contain many practical rules and 
directions to navigators, who fail to India, or in the Indian feas; 
drawn from the Author’s long practice and experience; and 
which, we have no doubt, wil! render even thofe chapters well 
worthy the perufal of every perfon who has any concern with 
maritime affairs in the Eaft Indies. 

His fifth chapter treats of the moft eligible track to keep 
from Europe to Eaft India; in which he ftrenuoufly advifes the 
navigator to give the coafts of Europe and Africa a good birth 
through the North Atlantic ocean; to keep well over towards 
the coafts of Brazil, in the fouthern Atlantic, and not to be tog 
covetous of making eaftiog, until he gets into a pretty higa 
fouthern latitude. Moreover, unlefs he has to touch at the 
Cape, or to go between the ifland of Madagafcar and the main, 
he would, by no means, double the Cape in a lower latitude 
than thirty nine or forty degrees; nor be too hafty in getting 
again to the northward, after he had pafled it. He concludes 
the chapter with directing the navigator what land fhips ought 
to make, which have to pa(s the ftreights of Sunda, according 
as thefummer or winter monfoon blows, at the time of her 
arrival in thofe feas. 

His fixth chapter contains an account of the monfoons on 
the fouth-weft coaft of the iflind of Sumatra; and very parti- 
cular inftractions for navigating that coait in the different fea- 
fons of the year. From this part of Captain Forreft’s work, we 
learn, that the account which is given by Mr. Marfden, in his 
hiftory of Sumatra, of the monfoons, relates only to the fouth- 
ern part of that ifland; and that very different circumftances 
odtain, in thefe refpeéts, in the northern parts. 

In the feventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters, 
our Author gives directions for keeping the proper track in 
going from Madrafs and Bengal, to Bencoolen, Batavia, or 
parts father eaft, during the winter north-ea monloon; fc 
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keeping the beft track from Madrafs or Bengal, to Bencoolen, 
during the fouth-weft monfoon; for keeping the beft track from 
Indoftan.to Celebes, or the Mo 'uccas, during the fouth-weft 
monfoon; for failing from Indoiian te Magindano (Mindano) 
at all times of the year; and for navigating the outer paflage 
to Bombay. He alfo treats of the crofs-winds in the Bay of 
Bengal, of the currents in the Chinefe feas, thofe on the fouth 
coaft of Africa, and of the paflage home. On each of thefe 
heads Captain Forreft is very full and particular; and his re- 
marks and inftructions have every appearance of being thole of 


a perfon 0: long experience, great judgment, and accurate ob- 
fervation ; and, fuch, will, we make no doubt, be found 
of the utmo ! ace to fuch perfons as have to follow him 


in thofe long, satiicate, and dangerous navigations. 

The twelfth chapter contains a defcrip'ion of the ifland of 
Trinidado, with directions for failing into, and anchoring in 
the harbour. This account we remember to have feen in print 
before, probably in fome of Mr. Dalrymple’s publica ions. It 
is given by the Captain of a Dutch fhip belon:ing to their 
Eaft India Company; but we fuppofe Captain Furreft did not 
know it had been pubiifhed before, or he would not have in- 
ferted it in this place. In his conclufion, he gives fome deful- 
tory remarks, as he calls them; and if he had, in imitation of 
Dr, Graham (but Captain Forreft is no imitator) called them 
excentric alfo, there would have been no harm done. Amongft 
thofe, one is, that the cold is more fevere in the fouthern, than 
it isin the northern hemifphere. In this, however, Captain 
Forreft has not the honour of being an original: it has been 
advanced by many before him; but we neverthelefs believe it 
to be one of thofe vulgar errors, which mankind fall into by 
trufting more to their fenfitive, than their reafoning faculties. 
Every one who goes into the fouthern hemifphere muft pafs 
through the torrid zone to it, in doing which, their bodies are 
greatly relaxed, and rendered extremely fufceptible of cold, 
when they arrive again in higher latitudes. Such, we con- 
jeclure, is the reafon which has given rife to the remark: to 
prove, that it is not true, we fhall advance a fact or two; the 
only ones of the kind that have come to our knowledge. 

aptain Young went in his Majefty’s brig the Lion, on diico- 
veries towards the north-weft, in the year 1777; and he directed 
his officers to keep a regular journal of the heights of the 
thermometer, at the end of every watch: from that journal we 
have been favoured with the following curious extract; 
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Height of the Thermometer at 











Day. | Latitude.| Noon,| 4 H. | 8 H. | 12 H.| 16H. | 20H. 



































Ss ° ° ° ° ° ° 

June 2] 65 28N. 305 30 24 27 
3 | 66 40 26 293 | 30 295 
4] 68 24 30 262 | 23 242 

5 | 68 §5 282 22i | 22 





We have alfo been favoured with the following obfervations 
of the thermometer, made in Captain Cook’s late voyage toe 
wards the North Pole. 





T hermo- Thermo- 
meter. meter, 





177 8 |Latit. N.|Morn,|Noon.|| 1779. |Latit. N.|Morn.|Noon. 





° ‘ ° © 
Aug. 17 | 70 33 | 35% 
18 | 70 43 | 323 
19 } 70) «67 | 39g 
20170 14] 34 


° P ° ° 
sziiJuly 9 | 69 12] 29 | 30 
2 10 | 68 3 | 282] 35 
4 18 | 70 29 | 33 33% 
8 19 |} 70 16 | 303} 33% 
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We have extracted the following from the obfervations made 
in Captain Cook’s voyage towards the South Pole, as correfpond- 
ing very nearly with the preceding ones, both in refpect of 
climate and feafon. 


17735 Morn. Noon. 
Dec. 21, Latitude 66° 48°S, Therm. 33° 34° 








22, 67 27 — 33 
2 — gf?st-= 31% 35 
24, m———— 67 17 ae 312 | 32 


And again, 

1774, Morn, Noon. 
Jan. 28, Latitude 69° 31°S. Therm. 352°] 36° 
295 =—— 9 58 — 342 36 
30, ——— 71 7 —— 31 | — 

30, 70 46 —— | 52 
Perhaps comparifons of this kind might be multiplied, if a 
ftri&t fearch were made for thermometrical obfervations; but 
we apprehend the above are fufficient to fhew, that there is no 
real reafon for aflerting, that the fouthern hemifphere is colder 
than the northern. wWw 
@ 
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Arr. VI. Maxims and Reflexions. 12m0. 18. Egerton, 1783, 


HESE mifcellaneous remarks upon life and manners, 

have an air of novelty, which inclines us to credit the 
Author’s affertion, that * he hath not, knowingly, adopted 
any one thought or expreflion of other writers.” Many of 
them difcover good fenfe, and knowledge of the world; but in 
fome of them we perceive ftrong characters of fpleen and ill- 
humour; and, we muft add too, of a difpofition rather to en- 
courage than reftrain that corruption of principle, of which, 
neverthelefs, the writer grievoufly complains. As a favourable 
fpecimen of the Author’s manner, we fhall felect the following 
articles : 

‘ Thofe who have knowledge of the world, draw their obferva- 
tions from little circumftances, which the ignorant do not attend to, 
nor, if they did, would they underftand.’ 

¢ How feldom utility is confidered in an education! Perfonal ac- 
complifhments cannot be of any ufe, in this country at leaf, to either 
men or women, above ten or twelve years ; after which they are either 
hid, or they render the pofleffor ridiculous. Ought the father of a 
family to dance a 200d minuet, or the mother to fing a fine fong ?’— 

* Friends are often more loved than relations, becaufe the latter 
expec every thing which the former receive as a compliment.’ 

* If any extraordinary foftnefs in women, Or Cant in men, appears, 
you may imagine they want to hide fomething not right in their tem- 
per, or difpofition.’-—— 

* Romantic writers four the real comforts of life, by giving vi- 
fionary ideas of happinefs. Nothing deflroys what is good, but the 
idea of better.’ 

* People never appear more ridiculous, nor are ever more really 
abfurd, than when they attempt to ridicule the objeét which imme- 
diately engrcffes the attention cf the company, however ill-placed 
that attention may be. Country gentlemen think that Italian operas 
tend to effeminate our manners: they may be right; but fuch an 
obfervation, in the middle of a favourite air at the opera-houfe, 
would only prove their own want of common fenfe, and excite con- 
tempt.’—— 

*« When we arein good fpirits, we think we are wafted in a flow 
of good fortune: every object has charms, and every thing goes right, 
becaufe we are determined it {hail be fo. But if we reflect; the fame 
events have only happened, which paffed yefterday, though they did 
not before give a beam of hope to the joylefs breaft. Let us then, 
different from moft philofophers, profit by our own reflection: let us 
confider that happinefs and misfortune are but ideal ; and that by 
preferving our health, and turning our minds to occupation, which 

ives amufement, we fhall find that happinefs, like virtue, though 
not to be dought, yet, upon honourable terms, is to be had.’ 














* Good-breeding is a guard upon the tongue: it prevents us from 
faying difagreeable things, and making other people uneafy by our 
humours and ghf@Micies. The misfortune is, that we put it on and 
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off with our fine clothes and vifiting faces, and do not wear it where 
it is moft wanted—at home,’-—— 

‘ That there is an aétive principle in the mind, is in general true ; 
yets paradoxical as it may feem, the minds of moft-men are paflive, 
and not attive: they live in fociety without obfervation, and in re- 
tirement without reflection: they converfe to dorrow notions, and 
read to adopt opinions: they do, in fhort, every thing but—think.’-— 

‘ There is an enthufiafm in mankind, which raifes them from the 
earth; it defies misfortune, it braves danger, it encounters death. 
When the crew of a fhip faw that their favourite admiral, the Duke of 
York, was fafe, they all joined in an huzza! whilft their fhip was 

nking.’ 

' The Author would, perhaps, have mingled a fmaller por- 
tion of acrimony in the compofition of this work, had he paid 
a proper attention to one of his own maxims, that many peo- 
le draw true conclufions from the actions of the particular 
circle they have been thrown into, which are falfe when ap- 
plied in general. An extenfive communication with the world 
is as neceflary to the truth of reflexions on mankind, as a 
variety of experiments is to the knowledge of natural philo- 


fophy. E ; 


Art. VII. Tranfacions of the Society, inkituted at London for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, with the 
Premiums offered in the Year 1733. Vol. I, 8vo. 5s. Davis, 
Becket, &c. 


1’ feems a duty incumbent on every learned body of men, 
who affociate for the improvement of the arts, or the fci- 
ences, to lay their proceedings fully and clearly before the Pub- 
lic, that they may not be faid to conceal their talent in a napkin, 
but contribute, as far as lies in their power, to difleminate the 
produce of their Jabours. The Society, whofe tran/factions we are 
now toreview, have always been fenfible of the real utility at- 
tending the publication of the various kinds of information, and 
improvements, to which their premiums have given rife: for 
(from its firft inftitution, in 1754) every year, we believe, has 
produced a fummary view of the feveral important difcoveries, 
for which the world at large has been indebted, to the rewards 
which the Society of Arts, Manufa€tures, and Commerce, have 
beftowed. 

Thofe accounts, however, were very concife. The members 
of this admirable inftitution have now judicioufly determined to 
vary the mode of conveying their proceedings to the Public. 
Their tranfaétions are to be publifhed annually, and they pro- 
mife a fund of real and folid information. That information, 
indeed, muft be pronounced the moft truly valuable, which pro- 
motes the labours of the artificer, which facilitates the under- 
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takings of the manufacturer, and advances the commerce of a 
trading nation, 

This alteration commenced at a propitious #ra, as the 
feries of paintings, with which the ingenious Mr. Barry has 
adorned the great room of the Society, was then a fubje& of 
univerfal attention. In 1778, indeed, a folio volume was 
printed for the ufe of the members, containing a regifter of pres 
miums and bounties given by this fociety from 1754 to 1756; 
but as that work was not generally circulated, abftraéts of the 
feveral rewards, whether honorary, or pecuniary, are added to 
this volume. From thefe memorials the Public cannot but 
form a very favourable opinion of the utility of this inftitution, 
and of the liberality with which the Society hath promoted the 
advancement of arts, manufactures, and commerce. 

The papers, which form this volume, are felected with great 
propriety from the general mafs of the Society’s records: nor 
are they digefted with lefs ability. The office was not an eafy 
one to difcharge with fidelity and tafte, untainted by partiality, 
Yet we muft confefs, that we have perceived no want nor omif- 
fiogd nor have we thought any paper improperly. inferted. 

The firft clafs, which claims attention, in thefe tranfa@tions, is 
Agriculture. In the obfervations on the improvements, for which 
the Public are indebted to this Society, an account is given of 
the premiums beftowed for the raifing, planting, and preferving 
of trees proper for timber; for cultivating hemp, corn, and 

rafs feeds; food for cattle during the Spring months; and 
madder, which is fo eflential an article in dying, and callico 
printing. 

The next clafs confifts of Chemifiry, Dying, and Mineralogy. 
The firft article is Cobalt. The nature of this mineral is now bet- 
ter known than ever it was in thefe kingdoms ; for which we are 
indebted to the exertions of this fociety. An account follows 
of the advantages derived from the crucibles and retorts now 
made at Chelfea, inftead of being imported from abroad. Then, 
we find a fummary view of the beneficial effeéts produced by 
the Society’s premiums in tanning with oak faw duit; in dying 
or colouring leather ; in dying Turkey red ; in making /al am- 
moniac; in preparing a beautiful and durable varnifh; and in 
preparing verdigris. For this laft article a fubftitute has been 
difcovered by an ingenious perfon at Manchefter, who has given 
a full account of this important preparation, in a letter to the 
fociety, who rewarded him handfomely for the difclofure of the 
fecret. 

The next clafs is that of Colonies and Trade; under which 
we are informed, that the Society have extended their pre- 
miums to the North American provinces, and have encouraged 
the manufactures of pot-afh and pearl-ath ; the planting of mul- 
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berry trees, the propagation of filk worms, and the produce of 
filk; the planting of vines; improvements in making indigo ; 
and obtaining oil from vegetables. 

After Colonies and Trade, we find the clafs of Aanufaétures, 
which is introduce? to the Reader’s notice by the following 
judicious reflections : 

‘ The great and good effects of rewards heflowed in this clafs, 
afford the cleareft proof of the advantages which this nation has de- 
rived from the benevolent labours of the Society. 

‘ Genius, though not confined to any particular rank, often fleeps 
with the affluent, while neceflity compels the indigent to exert it. 

‘ That noble enthufiafm, which always exilts in the authors and 
inventors of agreeable and ufeful arts, is eafily excited by well-timed, 
though moderate rewards: and, therefore, that there fhould be a bank 
of generofity, to which fuch genius may, without difficulty, apply, and 
from whom, with certainty, it may expect the reward of merit, as 
well as a mark of honour, is here undeniably proved to be the fureft 
means of employing and applying fuch genius to national benefit. 

‘ It is not our intention to infinuate, that the rewards given by 
the Society haf been, in any degree, equal to the national advantages 
obiained by them: we mean only to thew what great benefits have 
been, and may be, derived from {mall means well adminiftered.’ 

The effects of the premiums beftowed in this clafs have 
been felt in the manufactory of carpets, after the Turkifh 
manner; inthe formation of a pafte for taking exact impref- 
fions of cameos and intaglios; in making chip hats, in Devon- 
fhire, and other places; in the invention of a comb-pot for 
woolcombers ; in manufacturing druggets, and different kinds 
of leather, which ufed to be imported; in various improve- 
ments in wheels and machines for {pinning ; in making papers, 
1. of filk rags ; 2. for copper-plate printers ; 3. embofled; 4. mar- 
bled; in encouraging and bringing to perfection the making 
of an imitation in the loom of that {pecies of needle work, long 
known by the name of Marfeilles quilting. 

Then follows the clafs of Mechanics: here the rewards of 
the Society have eftablifhed faw-mills in England; and have 
produced the invention uf the gun-harpoon for ftriking whales; 
a machine for planing caft iron, and polifhing plate glafs. But, 
above all, totheir fpirited encouragement, the Public owe the 
difcovery of an univerfal ftandard of weights and meafures. The 
machine, however, which obtained part of the offered premium, 
did not fully anfwer. The defect has been amply fupplied by 
a gentleman, well known for his mechanical abilities, who 
Propofes to publifh an account of the mode in which the {cheme 
a yee may be accomplifhed, and the machine rendered 
per fect. 

Polite Arts. Let the obfervations on this clafs {peak for 
themfelves : 

Rev. March, 1784. P * However 
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* However confiderable the fums that have been expended by the 
Society in the advancement of the polite arts, the remarkable fuccefs 
with which they have been attended, may now be contemplated with 
particular fatisfaction. It foon became evident, from the number of 
candidates for premiums in the feveral branches of this clafs, that 
genius wanted only encouragement to fhine wath equal luftre in this 
as in other countries; and it appears, that the rewards fo liberally 
diftributed by the Society, have been the means of bringing forward 
a number of ingenious artifts, and inciting individuals to fuch an 
exertion of their talents, as to become an honour to the Society, and 
to their country. 

‘ The reputation acquired by fevera] candidates, in confequence 
of their performances remaining for fome time under the infpection 
and examination of the members of the Society, before and after ad- 
judication, cccafioned the artifts in general to apply for an exhibition 
of their works, in the Society’s great room ; which was accordingly 
complied with, and repeated annually, for fome years, at the charge 
of the Society. 

* Hence arofe the annual exhibitions of the rival artifts, who formed 
themfelves into feparate bodies. The emulation by which each was 
excited, helped greatly to promote the rapid imprdvement of the 
arts; and to attract the general attention of the public towards their 
performances. And hence, alfo, the royal patronage and protection 
they have iince had the honour of obtaining, and under which they 
fo eminently and defervedly flourifh, may, in fome meafure, be de- 
rived. 

‘ The fociety having been thus fortunately fuccefsful in rearing 
the infant arts in this kingdom, to fuch maturity as qualified them 
for royal favour, have for fome years paft confined their premiums 
chiefly to the encouragement of thofe youths who may intend to be 
profeffors of the arts ; but ftill to diffufe an elegant tafte among thofe 
in a higher {phere of life, honorary premiums are annually beitowed 
on young perfons of rank and eminence, who may probably become 
hereafter the patrons or patroneffes of the fine arts: and it is with 
the higheft degree of fatisfaction the Society obferve the accuracy 
and beauty of the productions which are offered in claim of thofe 
premiums, 

‘ Encouragement has alfo been given to thofe branches of the 
polite arts, which more immediately tend to improving the manu- 
faflures, and confequently promoting the commerce of the country, 
fuch as filk weavers, callico printers, &c. &c. and the elegance of 
pattern adopted by them, and which renders their manufactures equal 
in beauty to thofe of any other country, may, with juftice be attri- 
buted, in a great degree, to the rewards and attention beftowed on 
them by the Society.’ 

The laft clafs contains an account of Mifcellaneous Articles. 
Thefe are fuch as could not with propriety be inferted in any of 
the former departments. By the obfervations annexed, it ap- 
pears, that the plan for procuring a conftant fupply of fifh to 
the metropolis, and other places, though its utility muft be 
univerfally felt and acknowledged, has not fully anfwered the 
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expetations of the Society. ‘The invention of the carriages, 
which protect the fith from injury, although they are broughe 
feveral miles by land, is one of the many advantages, which 
have originated from the judicious adjudgment of their premiums. 

Then follows an account of the expences, which the 
Society incurred by removing from Beaufort Buildings to the 
Adelphi, and fome other particulars, 

In order to give our Readers an opportunity of judging for 
themfelves of the liberality and fpirit with which this Society 
encourage the various branches of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, we fhall lay before them the following general ab- 
ftraét of the rewards, given by them, from their firft inftitution, 
to the year 1782. ” 

| | 


1. Agriculture, - - - - 3281 8 
2. Chemiftry, - - = = 1391 10 
3. Colonies and Trade, - - 2785 13 
4. Manufactures, = - - = 2057 JI 
s.Mechanics, - - |= = 2453 4 
6. Polite Arts, *° - =- = 8595 Io 
7.Mifcellaneous, - - = 6140 10 
145 Gold, and 78 Silver Medals, 1140 18 
23 Gold Pallets, - - - = 216 4 
68 Great Silver Pallets, - - gt 16 
53 Small Silver Pallets, - - - 58 6 





In all 28212 a1 
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The remainder of this volume is occupied by the account of 
the premiums offered by the Society in 1783. The premiums 
are propofed to encourage difcoveries and improvements in the 
liberal arts, and in agriculture, manufactures, mechanics, and 
chemiftry. 

In the clafs of AGRICULTURE, rewards are propofed for 
planting acorns, and for raifing oaks; Spanifh chefnut; elms; 
Weymouth pines; red Virginia cedar; {pruce fir; filver fir; 
larch; Norfolk willow ; occidental plane trees; alder; red 
willow ; afh; Lombardy, Po, or pine poplar. 

Premiums or medals are alfo offered for determining, by experi- 
ment, the trees which are beft calculated to bear the weather; for 
preferving acorns, chefnuts, feeds of foreft trees, and garden feeds ; 
for planting boggy foils; for afcertaining the different roots of 
corns; for the culture of wheat; for planting beans; potatoes; 
turneps, and green vegetable food; for afcertaining the moft ad- 
Vantageous mixture of grafs feed; for raifing turnep-rooted 
cabbage; for cultivating herbage; for feeding fheep and cattle; 
for = fattening hogs; for managing bees; for cul- 
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tivating rhubarb; for afcertaining the component parts of arable 
land; for improving wafte land ; for experiments on manures ; 
on rolling grafs land, on ploughing, on the courfe of crops 
in a clay foil, and in \ftony land; for improving watte land; 
for gaining land from the fea; for improving the drill-plough 
for horfe beans; for inventing a machine for reaping or mow- 
ing corn ; for curing the {cab in fheep. 

Next to agriculture are enumerated the rewards in the clafs of 
CuHemistry, Dyinc, and MINERALOGY. 

The premiums are offered for kelp; barilla; native fofil fixt 
alkali; for preferving the feds of vegetables; for ¢ultivating 
poppy feed; for deftroying {moke ; for difcovering a fubftitute 
for yeaft ; for increafing the quantity, or force, of fteam, in fteam 
engines ; and for difcovering an index for comparing {weets. 

In the clafs of PoLITE Arts, the premiums are principally 
for drawings of various kinds, and modelling. Medais are like- 
wife offered to encourage the mafters of academies to make their 
fcholars proficient in the Latin, German, Spanifh, and Italian 
languages. 

The articles, in the clafs of MAnuracturEs, for which 
the Society offer premiums, are filk ; mulberry cuitings; ma- 
chines for carding filk; weaving fifhing nets; and making 
paper for copper-plates. 

In the clafs of MEecHANICs, ‘ta@® premiums are pro- 
pofed for a portable tranfit inftrument; for whales taken by 
the gun harpoon; for a gun for throwing harpoons; for a 
harpoon to be thrown by a gun; for amachine for tranfporting 
timber ; for improvement on the hand ventilator; for Archime- 
dean or water {crews; for an engine for working looms ; for 
cranes for wharfs; and for a carriage to convey fire engines. 

The laft clais is CoLoniges and ‘TRADE, in which the ar- 
ticles are nutmegs, and oil from cotton. The lifts in 7 
department are accompanied with fome original papers, whic 
have been communicated to the Society in confequence of their 
public offers of rewards for important difcoveries. ‘Thefe me- 
morials dejerve notice, and merit prefervation. 

We cannot conclude this arricle, without obferving, that the 
encouragement of this Society is an objeét worthy univerfal 
attention. It feems, inceed, from the difinterefted principles 
on which it has been eftablifhed, and from the numerous ad- 
vantages which the Public have derived from it, to demand the 
protection of every friend to the real intereft of the arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce of the Britifh empire. , 

The volume concludes with the Rules and Orders of the 
Society, lifts of their oficers and members, and a catalogue of 
the machines and models in their repofitories. 
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Art. VII. 4n Effay on Laborious Parturition: in which the Divifion 
of the Symphyfs Pubis is particularly confidered. By William O% 
born, M D. Phyfician and Man-Midwife to the General Lying-in 
Hofpital in Store-ftreet, and L-urer on Midwifery in London. 
Svo. 48. Cadell. 1783. 


IIOUGH there feems to be, at prefent, a confiderable 
uniformity of theory and praétice in this country relative 
to the operative part of midwifery; and, from the acknow- 
Jedyed good fenfe and cool judgment of the nation, it is unlikely 
that a new operation, obvioufly difagreeable and hazardous, 
fhould be rafhly adopted am -ngft us; yet the publication before 
us cannot be thought unfeafonable. The fection of the Sym- 
phyfis Pubis has, indeed, never been yet performed in Great 
Britain; but it has not been abfolutely without its favourers 
even here: and the fplendour with which it was firft announced, 
has proved fo alluring on the continent, as to occafion its repe- 
tition about twenty-five times within five years, in different parts 
of Europe. It is now time that its merits fhould be abfolutely 
decided ; and that its adoption, or total rejeClion, in this en- 
lightened country, fhould give due weight to fuch decifion. 

Dr. Ofborn, in the prefent effay, confines himfelf to the con- 
fideration of that f{pecies of laborious parturition which depends 
on the diftorted form, and diminifhed capacity of the pelvis. He 
begins with attempting to explain, in an introduCtion, the phy- 
fical neceffity of the pain and difficulty which attend even na- 
tural labour; and the frequency of dangerous and laborious par- 
turition in the human fpecies. Thefe he chiefly refers to the 
upright pofition of the human body; which, caufing the con- 
tents of the pelvis to gravitate dire€tly towards the lower orifice 
of that cavity, has rendered ftronger and clofer barriers neceflary 
in that part, to prevent their prolapfion: and to that difeafe fo 
common in infancy, the rachitis or mollities offium. 

Next, entering upon the proper fubjeé of nis work, the Au- 
thor endeavours to afcertain what are the dimenfions of the pel- 
vis, which inevitably require, either the opening of the child’s 
head, or the performance of the Ccefarian operation, or the 
lately propofed divifion of the /ymphy/is pubis. And, from nu- 
merous meafurements of the heads of new-born children, he 
affirms that this neceflity muft take place, when the fmall dia- 
meter of the pelvis does not exceed two inches and three 
quarters. 

Some reflections then fucceed refpecting the proportionate va- 
lue of the life of the mother and of the child; in which every 
Englith reader will probably agree with this writer, in the low 
rate at which the latter is eftimated in the comparifon. We fay 
Englifh reader, becaufe the _— triumph with which the 
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prefervation of a child’s life has been announced abroad, feems 
to prove, that different fentiments prevail there. And if we 
reflect, that even its coming alive into the world, though it 
dies immediately after, is the fubject of almoft equal exultation, 
we fhall perceive the fource of this different way of thinking to 
be in that defpicable fuperftition refpecting the influence of bap- 
tifm on the condition of infants in a future ftate, which prevails 
in al] Popifh and many Proteftant countries. We wifh, how- 
ever, for the fake of our feelings (for our condué?, ina cafe of ab- 
folute neceflity, ought not to be affeéted by the queftion) the 
writer had better proved his pofition concerning the want of 
fenfation of a child in utero; a fact highly improbable, and con- 
trary to every analogy. 

Dr. Ofborn proceeds to confider particularly the operation of 
opening the child’s head, and evacuating the brain. And here 
he gives an important piece of advice; which is, that as foon 
as the inevitable neceffity of this practice is afcertained, which 
may be immediately done by an exact meafurement of the dia- 
meter of the pelvis, it fhould without delay be put in execution, 
fo far as that the head fhould be opened, and then the labour 
pains fhould be allowed to force it down into the pelvis ; which, 
with the fupervening putrefaction, will greatly facilitate the ex- 
traction with the crotchet. By this mode of procedure, he is 
convinced of the poffibility of delivering a child even when there 
is a {pace of only one inch and a half from pubis tofacrum. This 
aflertion he proves by a cafe detailed at length; which is, indeed, 
an extraordinary confirmation of the maxim nil defperandum. 
The relation is curious, and fome circumftances in the manauvre 
deferve the atiention of practitioners. 

The writer goes on, in the fecond chapter, to the confidera- 
tion of the fection of the fymphy/is pubis. After fome general re- 
marks on its reception abroad, and its rejeétion here, in which Dr. 
Fiunter’s early cautions againft it are mentioned with due applaufe, 
Dr. Ofborn enters upon the hiftory, with M, Sigault’s firft pro- 
pofal and performance of the operation at Paris. ‘The relation 
of this is fucceeded by fome remarks on Dr, Hunter’s opinion, 
notwithitanding his general condemnation of the fection, that in 
fome particular cafes, viz. where the narrownefs of the pelvis is 
fuch as not to admit the hcad to come within the fphere of the 
crotchet, the new operation, by giving room for the action of 
that inflrument, mey be a confiderable improvement. This writer 
ftrongly controverts even fuch a conceffion in its favour ; aflert- 
ing, firft, That he does not believe a cafe ever exifted in which 
delivery with the crotchet was impoflible ; and, fecondly, That 
the fpace gained by the divifion of the fymphyfis would be in- 
fufficient to render fuch delivery either fafe or practicable. Now, 
with refpect to its pracficability, we do not fee upon what found- 
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ation Dr. Ofborn denies this, fince it is furely allowable to 
fuppofe, that juft as much as the diameter of the pelvis is too 
little for admitting of the application of the {ciflars and crotchet, 
jutt fo much may be gained by the feétion. If only two lines 
can be gained by the fection, we may conceive only two lines 
to be originally wanting. But with regard to its /afety, we per- 
fetly agree with the writer, that there is every reafon to expect 
that the violence neceflary to finifh the delivery in fuch a cafe, 
would prove certainly fatal, after fuch an operation had been 
performed. 

An analyfis of M. Rouffel de Vauzefme’s thefis in favour of 
the new operation, is next given; which is fucceeded by fome 
account of the diflertations of Drs. Loder, Bentely, and Weid- 
mann on the fame fubje&t. M. Baudeloque’s examination of it 
is next confidered, from which is quoted a curious experiment 
made on the body of a woman who died after the Czefarian ope- 
ration, confirming the idea of the danger which muft attend de-~ 
livery in a very narrow pelvis, after the divifion of the /ymphy/is 

ubts. 

A feparate feétion is then devoted to the difcuffion of the ar- 
guments in favour of the new operation advanced by Dr. Leake, 
the only writer in this country who has openly appeared as its 
patron. This examination is conducted with candour ; but as 
it will not admit of abridgment; and as the arguments on both 
fides are chiefly hypothetical, we fhall refer thofe who are defirous 
of ging a full ftate of the matter in difpute to the work itfelf. 

e fubfequent fection is the moft important part of the whole 
enquiry, as it contains an account of the actual event of the 
operation in feventeen cafes, all concerning which fatisfactory 
information could be procured. From thefe relations it appears, 
that out of this number, five women, and ten children have died: 
that on one perfon the operation was twice performed fuccefs- 
fully: that two of the women on whom it was performed, have 
fince borne living children naturally; and that in none of the 
cafes was there, in all probability, any neceflity for the opera- 
tion, 7 order to preferve the mother’s life. Suppofing, therefore 
(which is more than can be admitted), that the lives of /feven 
children have been pieferved by this operation, who muft other- 
wife have perifhed ; they have been purchafed at the expence of 
five women’s lives; and the pain, and other fufferings, fome of 
them great and perpetual, of all the reft. Surely, on coolly re- 
flecting upon this refult, no jult eftimator of human happinefs 
will aflert, that mankind have been gainers by the introduction 
of this new piece of pra¢tice. 

The main queftion, as Dr. Ofborn obferves, lies in a {mall 
compafs. Shall we, for a chance of faving the child’s life, ex- 
pofe the mother to certain pain and injury, and a conjfiderable degree 
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of danger? We hope a ready anfwer in the negative will always 
be given in this country. 

A thort concluding feétion relates to a comparifon of the Cz- 
farian operation with the ufe of the crotchet; occafioned by 
fome claufes in Profeflor Hamilton’s Elements of Midwifery. Mr. 
Hamilton has made thefe two aflertions ; 1ft, [hat the cafes re- 
corded of the Czfarian operation prove it not to have been fatal 
to the patient above once in nine or ten inftances; and 2dly, That 
of fifty women prefented during the laft hundred years to the 
London praétitioners, in whom the pelvis has been from one 
inch to little more than two in diameter, no more than four, or 
five have been faved. Dr. Ofborn ftrenuoufly maintains the di- 
rect contrary of both thefe affertions. It is certain, with refpe& 
to the Czfarian operation, that every cafe of it, on record in 
Great Britain, of which there are now nine, has proved fatal; 
and as to the other pofition, we believe moft pra€titioners will 
agree with Dr, Ofborn, that in cafes where delivery is at all ef- 
fected with the crotchet, the proportion of deaths is not more 
than the very reverfe of that above ftated; if, indeed, Mr. Ha- 
milton meant that the fifty women were thus delivered. 

There is little occafion for our recommending the work we 
have been reviewing to the attention of our medical readers, 
They will be fenfible of its importance from the view we have 
given of it; and we fhall only add, that the writer every where 
fhews himfelf equally the man of profeffional knowledge and of 
liberal manners. A 





Arr. 1X. Remarks on Mr. Lindfey’s Differtation upon praying to Chrift. 
In which the Arguments he there propofes againit the Lawfulnefs 
of all religious Addreffes to the Lod Jefus are examined. 8vo. 
zs. Crowder, White, &c. 


HEN Socinus revived the dogmas of the Samofat§nian 

{chool, he hefitated to purfue them to their juft and 

obvious confequences ; and exerted himfelf, with wonderful 
zeal, to reprefs the boldnefs of thofe fturdy fectaries who 
deemed his plan of reformation corrupt and defe&tive,. When 
he had divefted Chrift of all the honours of divinity, and ree 
duced his nature to the level of /imple humanity, it was natural 
to imagine that he would have followed up his do@rine, and not 
have ‘* left a loop or hinge to hang a cavilon.” By admitting 
the lawfulnefs of praying to Chrift, his {cheme of theology loft 
much of its boafted fimplicity ; to fay nothing of another doc- 
trine, which ftill remains as a patch on its fair face! Francis 
David, with lefs caution, but more confiftency, having rejected 
the Divinity of Chrift, condemned all worfhip of him, as im- 
pious, and idolatrous. If in the premi/es he is allowed to be no- 
thing more than a mere man, to what a ftretch muft the con- 
clufion 
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clufion be carried, in which he appears as an object of religious 
adoration! Francis would not admit what he could not recon- 
cile: and as the hay and ftubble was begun to be fet on fire, it 
was better burn it all up; and fo get rid of every incumbrance 


atonce. ‘The greateft part of thofe writers who have of late 
years manifefted fo much learning, genius, and abilities, in de- 
fence of Socinianifm, have wilely avoided the error of their 
mafter; and prudently conducted themfelves on this infallible 
maxim—viz. that the more a man gives up, the lefs he hath to take 
care of. 

6 tam convinced, faid Dr. Jebb, in his Short State, that the 
addrefles of Chriftians may with the fame propriety be directed 
to the Virgin Mary, as to the perfon of our Lord.” Mr, Lind- 
fey entertains the fame opinion of their grofs impropriety ; and 
hath argued the point at large in a fet treatife on the fubject, It 
is this treatife which is particularly animadverted on, in the 
Remarks now under review—and which deferved an earlier no- 
tice *, both for the arguments employed in them, and the f{pirit 
with which they are written. 

The firft chapter confifts of remarks on Mr. Lindfey’s third 
fection, which is entitled, ** Jefus never taught men to worfhip 
or pray to himfelf.”—-The Remarker obferves, that prayer to 
Chrift, though not exprefsly commanded, is yet in a.certain 
degree, implied. It is one branch of the honour which he 
claimed; and is included in the other diftin&tions of his exalted 
character, John, v. 22, 23. Of thefe diftin@ions the Apoftles 
were more explicit than our Saviour himfelf. They pointed 
them out more clearly, and enlarged on them more fully. 
‘When Mr. Lindfey,’ fays our Author, ¢ fhall explain, in a 
fatisfactory manner, the caufes of his faying lels of thefe matters 
than his Apoftles,—then may I alfo unfold the reafons why he 
hath fpoken fo little on the fubject of prayer to himfelf.’ 

The fecond chapter contains remarks on Mr, Lindfey’s fourth 
fection, ** The religious worfhip of Chrift in the offering up of 
prayer to him, not deducible from his character, office, or any 
high divine power afcribed to him.” 

The Socinians, in denying the propriety of addrefiing reli- 
gious worfhip to Chrift, contend, that he is not prefent to regard 
it. It muft therefore be fuperfluous and unavailing, even confi- 
dered in the moft favourable point of view. This reaton againft 
its propriety is, on the other hand, denied by thofe who maine 
tain that it is Jawful to worfhip Chrift. It is denied on the 
ground of our Lord’s own declaration, Matth. xviii. 20. 
** Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midft of them.” This declaration, however, is fo 
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interpreted by the Socinians as to exclude a perfonal prefence, 
** Mofes, fays Mr. Lindfey, makes a promife of like fort to his 
difciple Jofhua, Deut. xxxi. 23. ‘* And he gave Jofhua the Son 
of Nun a charge and faid; Be ftrong and of good courage ; for 
thou fhalt bring the children of I{rael] unto the land which J 
fware unto them; and J will be with thee.” ‘The Remarker con- 
fiders this latter paflage, and moft cleatly proves from the fcope 
of the chapter, and from analogy, that thefe words were fpoken 
by Mofes in the name of the Moft High God. 

The third chapter contains remarks on Mr. Lindfey’s fifth 
fection, with this title, ** Jefus excludes himfelf from being the 
object of prayer.” Supreme worfhip is allowed to be excluded ; 
but not that fubordinate worfhip which Chriftians may lawfully 
pay to Jefus Chrift, as the head over all things to the church.— 
This conceffion involves the Author in a difficulty from which 
he will not eafily extricate himfelf, when 4e too is prefled clofely 
with confequences. 

Chapter the fourth contains remarks or Mr, L.’s fixth feftion, 
viz. ** The Apoftles never teach that prayer was to be offered 
to Chrift.” Yes, it is contended, they did—at Jeaft by implica- 
tion, if not by explicit dire€tion. ‘ On what foundation,’ fays 
our Author, £ doth the religious obfervance of the firft day of the 
week, called the Lord’s day, ftand? Though there is no rela- 
tion by the Evangelifts that Chrift, after his return to life there- 
on, inftituted the celebration of it, and no appointment extant 
in the apoftolic writings to folemnize it as a day of facred af- 
femblies for devotional offices; yet becaufe it appears the 
Apoftles eftablifhed fuch a practice in the churches which they 
planted, from fome hints which are given of the ufe of cuftom in 
the Acts and Epiftles, and from the general concurrence of all 
Chriftians in the early ages to honour it, all Chriftians at pre- 
fent, in every place, with very few exceptions, do pay a reli- 
gious regard to it. Why then, if the Apoftles have given us an 
example of calling upon Chrift in their own conduét, and have 
always {poken of it in fuch a manner as to fufficiently difcover 
that they looked upon it as a thing fit and laudable in their con- 
verts, fhould it be infifted on as a decifive and irrefragable argu- 
ment againft it, that there is no formal precept or exprefs di- 
rection from them about it?’ | 

Chapter V. isentitled, Remarks on Mr. Lindfey’s feventh [eéticn, 
* That there is no fufficient precedent or example of praying to 
Chrift recorded in the writings of the New Teftament.’ 

The following texts are confidered, in order to prove that 
Mr. Lind{ey’s explication of them is forced and fallacious ; 
Acts, 1. 24, 25.—vii. 59.—ix. 14, 21. 1 Cor.i,1, 2. The 
firft text having this expreffion, Thou, Lord, who knowef? the 
hearts of alt men, determines, in Mr, Lindfey’s opinion, its ap- 
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propriation to the one fupreme God, the Father of Jefus Chrift. 


s Is there any being, fays he, but one who knows the hearts of 
al] ?” © It is obvious to reply,’ fays his Remarker, ¢ that this lan- 
guage is not only fuitable to Chrift’s moft folemn affertions af- 
terward in the Book of the Revelations about his acquaintance 
with the hearts and lives of men; but it is fuch as they might 
naturally fall into from recollecting the evidences he had given 
at different times, during the courfe of his miniftry, that the 
mott fecret actions, and contrivances, and reafonings of men were 


manifeft to him. Nay, it is the very language fome of his 


Apofties had addrefled him in, not only in the interval between 
his refurrection and afcenfion, when Peter faid to him, Lord, 
thou knowe/f? all things (John, xxi. 17.), buteven before his death, 
without any check or cenfure by him for it, as extravagant and 
too high.’ (Vid. John, xvi. 29, 30.) 

The other obfervations which occur in this chapter merit no- 
tice. » Thegattempts of Mr. Lindfey and Mr. Temple to relieve 
theirthypd fis from an objeétion arifing from the invocation of 
Stephen, the proto-martyr, ** Lord Jefus! receive my fpirit,” 
are very clearly fhewn to be as futile as they are prefumptuous. 
Mr. Lindfey fuppofes, that it was a fort of exftatic exclamation 
uttered at the moment when Stephen’s mind was rapt into vi- 
fion; and confequently it is no precedent for cooler-headed 
Chriftians. Mr, Temple takes lefs trouble with this perplexing 
paflage ; and gets rid of the difficulty by fuppofing an interpola- 
tion. Stephen, perhaps, only faid, O Lord! receive my /pirit. 
Some orthodox tranfcriber, prefuming to turn commentator, in- 
ferted the word Fe/us in the margin: and a future tranfcriber, 
improving on the hint, removed it from the margin to the text ; 
and thus conferred on the alien all the rights and privileges of a 
citizen, 

The 6th chapter treats of the greetings at the beginning of 
the Epiftles, and the farewell falutations at theend: and the 7th, 
of the doxologies applied to Jefus Chrift in the New Teftament. 
After attacking fome ¢ unnatural comments,’ the Remarker ob- 
ferves, on the ground of Mr. Lindfey’s own interpretation, that 
‘if, To God be glory who hath created all things ; and if To God be glory 
both now and for ever, be, the one, a tribute of praife for his pro- 
duction of the world and the fulnefs thereof, and the other, a 
prayer that God may direct and over-rule the affairs of the wor'd 
to do honour to himfelf—why fhould not thefe forms, now re- 
cited and applied to Chri/?, receive a like interpretation, feeing 
he hath ranfomed men by his death, and hath a mighty power 
whereby he is able to fubdue all things to himfe]f ?” 

The other texts, which are vindicated from Mr, Lindfey’s plan, 
of interpretation are the following; 2 Cor, xii, 8, g. 2 I hel. 
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The Appendix contains fome obfervations on the introdution 
to a free and ferious Adirefs to the Chriftian Laity, &c. &c, 
and a fecond Letter to Dr. Jebb. 

The author of the Addrefs explains the paffage in Luke, xxiv, 
51—53. (—Ae was parted from them, and carried up into heaven; 
and they having worfoipped him, &c. &c.) in fuch a manner as to 
fignify nothing more than an act of outward refpect: i. e (as 
the Addrefler fays) ** bowing with reverence to him as he was car- 
ried up to heaven.” Our Author juftly obferves, that the phrafe 
in the original will not bear this interpretation. While Chrift 
was carrying into heaven, they were gazing, not worthipping, 
The latter act took place whcn Jefus had difappeared. Comp, 
Aédts, i. 9, 10, II. 

On the whole, thefe Remarks, though not written in the 
moft eafy and perfpicuous language, are entitled to refpedt, 
The Author appears to be learned and judicious; and what is 


{till of higher merit, candid, ferious, and liberal, B L 





Art. X. The Reparation, a Comedy. As performed at the Theatre- 
Royal in Drury-Lane. By Miles Peter Andrews, Efq. 8vo. 
ts. 6d. Lowndes, 1784. 


7 ke Reparation, announced in the title of this comedy, 

being difclofed alfo in the very firft fcene, robs the fable of 
almoft all its intereft, and renders the protraction of the ftory, 
from act to act, both needlefs and improbable. Levels, the 
hero of the piece, is for this reafon, as well as from the evident 
difparity between the writers, much lefs engaging than the 
Lovele/s of Cibber. The ground of Love’s Laf Shift is fome- 
thing fimilar to that of the Reparation; but Cibber wifely ended 
where the prefent Author has begun—not with the fpirit of 
Vanbrugh in the Relapfe, but with a tame repetition of the mo- 
ral, deprived of the intereft that attends it in the hands of Cib- 
ber. Nor can we think that in the other incidents, or dialogue, 
or characters of his comedy, that the Author of the Reparation 
has much atoned for the radical defects of the fable. Janus, the 
attorney, feems to be the Author’s favourite, and is indeed a 
more animated perfonage than his affociates in the drama. We 
fhall therefore give a fcene, wherein he is concerned, asa fpeci- 
men of the comedy. 


© An Apartment in Lorv Hectic’s Houfe. 


‘ Enter Lady Betty Wormwoon, followed by Janus. 


* Lady Betty, But now, my dear Mr. Janus, you know my regard 
for propriety; and therefore, notwithftanding I cannot help feeling 
for the unhappy wretches of my own fex, yet we muft have this crea- 
ture, who has captivated my brother’s affections, removed out of the 
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neighbourhood, no matter how, and | fhall depend upon your inge- 

ity for doing tt. — 
OT ome. Se True, my Lady—Burn, 1n his chapter about 
nuifances, does mention the women ; but I don’t recolle& he fays they 
can be removed whether they will or no—can your Ladyfhip iemem- 
ber a ca‘e in point? 

‘ Laay Betty. Pooh! Mr. Janus, how thould f remember cafes ?— 
[ want your afliftance ; and you mutt ftreich a point as far as you can, 
to oblige me.—The law, you know, is a wide field, 

‘ Janis. It is fo, my Lady—it is fo—and | don’t mind going a 
little about the edges of it ;—but totally to trefpafs might put me 
yoon the Black Lilt. — However, I'll look into the Attorney’s Guide, 
and fee what I can do. 

‘ Lady B.tty, Come, come, Mr. Janus, I know you are a man 
of integrity, and honeit people have their fcruples ;—but here is the 
attorney’s guide—take and examine it (giving him a parfe);—and 
tho’ you fhould act a little agcinlt (he puts out bi. hand to take it) the 
Jetrer, yet, in equity, you would undoubredly be juttified. 

‘ Yanus. Why, to be fure, your Ladyfhip has fet the matter in a 
new light.—I had forgot equity totally ;—and really I can’t help fee- 
ing it now in the light of a confpiracy againft your brother.—I re- 
member a cafe in the rebellion of forty-five—John Jones verfus Sandy 
Maclean 

‘ Lady Betty. (interrupting) True, true, good Mr. Jinus—f{ pera 
ceive you begin to feel the weight of my argument—it certainly is a 
confpiracy againft my brother’s perfon, as well as his fortune; and 
therefore fhe muft on no account be fuffered to come near his houfe, 
—I think you fee the cafe jult as you fhould dc—do me the favour of 
accepting this (gives a bank note), 

‘ Janus. (taking it) Yes, yes, my Lady—I know where to put my 
finger; and you may reit affured, on the faith of an attorney, the 
plaintiff thall be nonfuited, and her caufe kicked out of court—the 
fhall never get into my Lord’s houfe whilft I live, and in two days 
fhe fhal! be fifty miles from the placex—But hold, my Lady—there is 
one difficuliy has juit ftrack me—there is another attorney in the 

arifh— 
, ‘ Lady Betty. Well, Mr. Janus,—what of that? 

* Fanus, Why, my Lady, I think we had better have him like- 
wife, Two of us, I think, will fini the bufinefs.—Suppofe your 
Ladyfhip gives me his retatning fee. 

‘ Lady Betty, Well, well, Mr. Janus—only {pare my feelings, 
and get the jade removed by fair or foul means, and I fhan’t mind a 
little expence. 

* Janus. Oh! my Lady, two attornies!—only think of that, and 
you need not defpair of any means whatever. 

‘ Lady Betty. Soft—l fee my brother coming this way—you muft 
not mention my having been here for the world, or the fubje& of our 





difcourfe—only remember the bufinefs. { Exit. 
* Fanus, Yes, yes, depend vpon me—as I have made fure of the 
principal evidence. [Pocketing the purfe. 


© Enter Lonv Hectic, 
‘ Lord He&ic. Wa! my little attorney! what the devil art thou 
pocketing there fo haitily—thy confcience ? 


‘ Fanuse 
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“ Fanus. (confufed) No, my Lord, no—thank Heaven, I am not 
afhamed of my confcience—I only took the liberty of flepping in to 
enquire after your Lordihip’s healtch—I am delighted to fee you look 
fo charmingly. 

‘ Lord Heéic, I dare fay thou art—efpecially as thou wilt get 
nothing by my death.—But thou art come molt luckily, my little 
vellum-blotter—for I want thy afliitance;—thou know’ft the woman [ 
was mentioning to thee the other day— 

‘ Fanus, Yes, yes, my Lord, the Lady that was at Sir Gregory 
Glovetop’s—— 

‘ Lord Hefic. The fame—hem! hem!—the thought of her warms 
me. Now I am told fhe is about to leave this country immediately— 

‘ Janus. Really, my Lord—I am prodigiovfly forry for it.—This 
is lucky !—I fhall carry her ladyfhip’s caufe without bringing it toa 
trial. (Afide) 

‘ Lord HeGic. But, as fuch a circumftance would annihilate my 


hopes, that muft be prevented immediately ; and therefore thou muf . 


exert all thy ingenuity to keep her in the neighbourhood— 

* Janus. My Lord! to be fure, if your Lordfhip wifhes its but 
how can an attorney prevent a lady from following her inclinations? 

* Lord He@ic. Why, you muit know, on her leaving that old fool, 
Sir Gregory, fhe has become, without knowing it, tenant to a little 
cottage of mine, which | learned this morning from my fteward—and 
therefore, on fome pretence or other, I would have fuch difficulties 
thrown in the way, as may prevent her putting her defign in exe- 
cution. 

* Fanus. Aye—payment of rent; which, being an exceeding neat 
houfe, may be exorbitant— 

* Lord He&ic. True—then fhe may perhaps think of a perfonal 
application to me—I flep in, and become her guardian angel at once. 
—You take the matter, heh? 

‘ Janus. Yes, | remember a cafe— 

* Lord HeGic. Damn your cafes—pocket that (throws a pur/e) and 
fly to execute my plan. 

* Janus. (going, and returns} I do.—She fhall be fafe in your 
Lordihip’s houfe in lefs than two hours—but, my Lord, the Ladies 
of a family you know are a little inquifitive, fometimes—Now, as I 
have the honour of tranfa¢ting bufinefs for your Lordfhip’s fifter, I 
hope the will not know a fyllable of what I undertake for your Lord- 
fhip— | 

. Lord Heéic. Oh! I fee thou art an honeft fellow, and ftand up 
for thy character. 

‘ Janus. I do—I do, my Lord—My father always faid I was too 
honeit to thrive, 

* Lord Hectic. In your profeflion he meant—but hold, is not there 
another honeit gentleman of your calling in this parifh?—You mut 
take care that Louifa gets no advice about our proceedings—for I do 
not imagine they will be itridily legal. 

* Janus. Never fear him, | have him under my thumb here. (patting 
bis bund on bis pocket)—Befides, the gentlemen in our way are very 
honowrable, and never betray each other. 

* Lord Heétic. Then there's that fighting Colonel muft be taken 
care of, for he’s tov honourable by half—and is fuch an old fool, that 

he 
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he aftually wants to marry her, with his infirm conftitution—Hem ! 
! © 

= anus. Does he fo?—Oh, oh! That’s the blank he wants to 
fllup, is it?—I am glad I fhall be able to vex him—don’t be afraid 
of his worfhip, my Lord—I have all my life been ufed to counteract 
juftice. 

x Lord He&ic. Then lofe not a moment, for I am all impatience 
to enjoy the fruits of thy induftry ;—and hem! hem !—the devil take 
this cough, I fay. [ Exit. 
* Janus alone. 

‘ Well, this is a good morning’s walk—to fatisfy one’s intereft and 
one’s revenge at the fame time, by fecuring the principal evidence on 
both fides the queflion—and I think we need not fear being crofs- 
examined.—I am glad his Lordfhip has employed me in this butinefs, 
otherwife I muft have obeyed her ladyfhip ; but when one is engaged 
on both fides, one can fatisfy one’s confcience, and take that which is 
moft agreeable. [ Exit.” 

The /entimental part of the ftory has been feen again and 
again ; particularly in Zhe Englifh Merchant, and The Chapter of 
Accidents. The comic characters are alfo faint copies from the 
draughts of other Authors. Sir Gregory Glovetop has indeed 
no archetype in print; but we have feen the o/d Court on the 
ftage, in the comedy of The Separate Maintenance. Though 
Mr. Andrews has now taken his degrees at the univerfity of 
Drury-Lane, he has not forgotten his fchool at the Haymarket. 
Colman’s Lord Oldcaftle is the original of Sir Gregory Glove- 
top. Sir Gregory Glovetop is the caput mortuum ot Lord Old- 
caftle. 

The Prologue and Epilogue, both by Mr. Topham, are 
written with al] the life and ipirit of a tip-top adjutant to the 
Author, and abound with many happy ftrokes of temporary wit 


and pleafantry. Cc 


Art. XI. Runnamede: aTragedy. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 1783. 


HOUGH this tragedy comes to us immediately from the 
prefs, without having undergone the previous ordeal of 
the ftage, it is yet introduced by a formal Prologue, the latter 
part of which alone bears any relation to the propofed fubject ; 
and runs thus: 
‘ While here the Mafes warbled from their fhrine, 
Oft have you liftened to the voice divine, 
A namelefs youth beheld with noble rage, 
One fubject, ftill a ttranger to the ttage ; 
A name that’s mufic to the Britith ear! 
A name that’s worfhipp’d in the Britith fphere! 
Fair Liberty! the Goddefs of the Lile, 
Who bleffes England with a guardian {mile, 
* Britons! a fcene of glory draws to night! 
The fathers of the land arife to fight ; 
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The legiflators and the chiefs of old, 
The roll of patriots and the Barons bold, 
Who greatly girded with the {word and fhield, 
At floried Runnamede’s immortal field, 
Did the Grand Charter of your Freedom draw, 
And found the bafe of Liberty on Law. 

¢ Our Author, trembling for his Virgin Mafe, 
Hopes in the favourite theme a fond excufe. 
If while the tale the theatre commands, 
Your hearts applaud him, he’ll acquit your hands ; 
Proud on his country’s caufe to build his name, 
And add the Patriot’s to the Poet’s fame,’ 


It appears, however, on perufal of the piece, notwithftanding 
the title it bears, and the Prologue that precedes it, that the 
glories of RUNNAMEDE, and the GREAT CHARTER, compofe 
but a very fmall part of the fable of this tragedy, which confifts 
chiefly of an improbable Love-Tal/e. The fubftance of this tale, 
we cannot better convey to our Readers, than by the following 
extract from the cataftrophe, which may ferve at the fame time 


to exhibit a fpecimen of the /fy/e of the tragedy : 


* Albemarle. The battle is begun. The fword is drawn. | 
Convicted of thy falfehood, Elvine goes 
Wild in the field to throw his life away, 4 
And bare his bofom to the certain {word 
Held out.— 
© Elvina, He might have known, he fhould have known, 
That his Elvina never would prove falfe. 
¢« Alb. How could he doubt it, when I told him fo? 
* Ely. My father my accufer! 
Alb. O, my child! 
Thy letter to the Dauphin— | 
m* Ele. To the Dauphin! . 
J No letter to the Dauphin I e’er fent. 
‘ Alb. This morn the French Ambaflador produced it 
Before the Barons: We have read it all. 
* Ely, O Heaven! that letter was addrefs’d to him, 
To Elvine.— 
¢ Alb. Elvine! Have a care, my child!— 
‘ Ely. To Elvine it was written—Emma knows ir. 
Ha! when I ponder!—My diforder’d mind 
Forgot th’ addrefs.—The curs’d Ambaflador 
Supplied the blank, and mark’d it for the Dauphin. 
‘ Alb. O, this unfolds the fatal myftery! 
My child is inpocent! [Taking her in his arms, 
* Ely, But I’m undone. 
Eternal deftiny! this is thy work. 
Ready to rufh upon the certain fword 
He goes devoted—Oh! he never knew 
How much I loved him! to diftraétion lov'd him! 
Knew not the throbs, the palpitations wild, 
Th’ unnutterable heavings of a heart 
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Where reign’d his image.—Now to death he goes, 

And thinks me falfe—O heaven! amid my woes, 

My flowing miferies, for him I weep: 

For Elvine is as wretched—as Elvina! 
' Alb. (Sounds heard) ’Tis o'er, The fignal of purfuit is given, 
‘ Emma. Crowds chacing crowds, and flafhing arms I fee, 

And garments ftain’d with blood. ’Tis like the ftorm,s 

When heaven, and earth, and ocean mingle war. 


Enter fuddenly Evcar. 


The battle’s over, and the foe is fled. 
Her fudden effort made, vain-glorious France 
Forfook the field. 
© Ely. Ha! Elvine! Where?— 
* Edgar. Aghaft, 
) Long did he look this way, with afpe& wild: 
His hands in agony extreme he wrung ; 
With faultering voice, in broken founds, he cry’d 
‘« l’ve conquered—now I perifh—Oh! Elvina!” 
Then, with determin’d hand, his fword he drew, 
And inftant plung’d amid the hoflile ranks, 
Which clos’d behind him. 
* Alb. , Ah! illuftrious youth, 
Cut off untimely in thy bright career, 
And all thy honours withered in the duft! 
Cold in the fiient tomb, thou fhalt not hear 
The fong of triumph, which thy country fings 
In honour of thy deeds; fhalt not behold 
‘The tears of England which embalm thy name. 
Almighty ! where was thine outftretched arm, 
When virtue flruggled in the toils of fate, 
When honour perith’d in the villain’s fnare ?— 
kivina! mute and motionlefs you fland, 
No tender drops bedew thy fixed eye. 
A fullen forrow darkens all thy features. 
Ah! fave me, Heaven! from that foreboding look— 
My daughter, fhun the hour of defperation. 
Let us withdraw our fteps. 
* Ely, Aye: To the grave, 
‘ Alb. O look not on me with that eye forlorn ! 
* Elv. Never, Ah! never fhall I fee him more !— 
* Alb, No friend, no comforter have I on earth 
But thee, my child! My daughter, live for me!— 
* E/y, It glooms! Shall [ not find thee in the tomb? 
On! Elvine! Elvine! 


Enter fuddenly Evvine. 


Here I am, Elvina— 
Forgive me, O my love! I knew thee not. 
} fought the Dauphin thro’ the ranks of war 3 
We fought; he fell the viétim of my fword: 
It was th’ Ambaffador, like him array’d, 
Rev, March, 1784. Q. Wha 
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Who told his guilt; thy innocence; and died. 

Angelic goodnefs! What can e’er atone 

For fou! fufpicion of thy fpotlefs fame ; 

Thou faireft, and thou beit of woman kind? 
© Elyina, Words cannot fpeak the language of my heart, 

’T was fatal deftiny. Yet Elvine, know, 

The pang which pierc’d me moft, was what thou felt. 
¢ Elvine. Look on the paft as but a dreary dream. 

Oh! let me find forgivenefs in thy arms! (Embracing, 
‘© 4lb, Heaven blefs you boch, my children! Now, in peace, 

My hoary head fhall to the grave defcend,’ 

The perfidy of the Ambaflador, on which the whole diftrefs 
of the Tragedy is founded, is too vifibly preferved from detec- 
tion for the purpofes of the Author: but, as Bayes fays, 
“* What is the plot good for, but to bring in fine things?” For 
the fake of thefe fine things, and to keep up the diftrefs, al] ex- 
planation is induftrioufly avoided, in fpite of the feveral inter- 
views between the father and the lovers. A faint attempt is 
made to delineate the manners of the age of chivalry, and the 
patriot confpires with the poet in the eftablifhment of the Char- 
ter between Jolin and the Barons, It is curious enough to ob- 
ferve, what afigure MaGna CHartTa makes in blank verfe: 


‘ Let every Briton, as his mind, be free. 
His perfon fafe, his property fecure ; 
His houfe as facred as the fane of heaven; 
Watching, unfeen, his ever open door ; 
Waichiag the realm, the fpirit of the Jaws, 
His fate determined by the rules of right, 
His voice enafted in the common voice 
And general fuffrage of th’ affembled realm. 
No hand invifible to write his doom ; 
No demon ttarting at the midnight hour, 
‘To draw his curtain, or to drag him down 
To manfions of defpair. Wide to the world 
Difclate the fecrets of the prifon walls, 
And bid the groanings of the dungeon ftrike 
‘The public ear. Inviolable preferve ' 
The facred thield that covers aJl the Jand, 
‘The heaven-conferred palladium of the ifle, 
To Britain’s fons, the judgment of their peers. 
On thefe great pillars, freedom of the mind, 
Freedom of {peech, and freedom of the pen, 
For ever changing, yet for ever {ure, 
The bafe of treedom reiis. 
In juftice to the Writer, we alfo extra& from this fcene the 
colloquy between Juhn and the Archbifhop: 
* Archb, The antient Peers and Barons of the realm, 
The Reverend Fathers of the Holy Charch, 
The hoary-headed Counfcllors of State, 
And minifters of law, in council met, 
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With one confent adopt the plan of rights 
Which our forefathers have delivered dowd, 
A facred charge, and ratified with blood; 
A plan which guards the freedom of the ifle, 
Which shields the fubje&t, and enthrones che King. 
‘ TFobn. My Lord, it fuits not with your boly function 
To rife in arms againft your lawful prince, 
Who might remove the mitre from your head. 
© Archb. Then he fhould mark the helmet in its place. 
« Fobn. Is not the prieft the minifter of peace? 
‘ Archb, The prieft of Jefus is the friend of man, 
* John. And does the friend of man in horrid arms 
Let loofe the wrath of war, and fhake the land 
With dire commotion ? 
© Archb. If I judge aright, 
From fuch commotions revolutions rife, 
And ftill will rife, congenial to the ifle. 
Tho’ Britain’s Genius flumber in the calm, 
He rears his front to the congenial ftorm. 
The voice of freedom’s not a {till {mall voice, 
Tis in the fire, the thunder, and the ftorm, 
The Goddefs Liberty delights to dweil. 
If rightly I forefee Britannia’s fate, 
The hour of peril is the Halcyon hour; 
The fhock of parties brings her beft repofe; » 
Like her wild waves, when working in a ftorm, 
That foam and roar, and mingle earth and heaven, 
Yet guard the ifland which they feem to fhake.’ 


We cannot conclude this article without admiration of the 
addrefs of Shakefpeare, whofe natural fenfibility led him to fe- 
leé&t, in his hiftorical plays, thofe paflages from the chronicles of 
the times, which were beft calculated to fhew and move the 
pafions. In his hiftory of King John, he feized at once the 
affecting incidents, the truly tragic circumftances of the death 
of Arthur, and the grief of Conftance. The Author of Runna- 
mede * has not by invention compenfated for the abfznce of the 
more interefting hiftorical events, which Shakefpeare had pre- 
occupied. 





* Has not our Author wrong {pelt the name of this famous {pot of 
ground? All the hiftorians, whom we recollect, call it Runymead, 
or Runingmead, or Renimed,—or Rumney-mead. In the Britifh Mus 
feum are two copies of Magna Charta, both ftyled origizals, in 
One of which the place is {pelt Runingmed, and in the other Roxi- 


.med, In thofe times, they were fo inaccurate in their orthography, 


and fo regardlefs of all uniformity in it, that any fet of letters, pro- 
Nouncing nearly the fame found, was deemed fufficient for ufe.—Per- 
haps the right name may be Running-mead, from the races held on it: 
but this is conje@are. 
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Art. XIl. A Review of the Polite Arts in France, at the Time of 
their Eftablifhment under Louis the XIVth, compared with their 
prefent S:ate in England: in which their national |[mportance, and 
feveral Purfuits, are briefly tated and confidered. Ina Letter to 
Sir Jothua Reynolds, Prefident of the Royal Academy, and F.R.§, 
by Valentine Green, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, Mez- 
zotinto Engraver to his ,Majefty, and to the Elector Palatine; 
Member of the Royal Academy, London, and Profeffor of the 
Elegioral Academy, Daffeldorff. 4to. 3s. fewed. Cadell. 1783, 


R. Green maintains, that the polite arts in England, 

# contrary to the opinion of thofe who have only confi- 
dered the fubject fuperficially, are in a languifhing ftate ; not, 
indeed, owing to any deficiency of genius, but to the want of 
its being properly direéted. And this, he fuppofes, muft inevi- 
tably be the cafe, till fuch time-as their encouragement and ex- 
ertions are confidered as national objects, When that period 
may arrive, it will be difficult to pronounce. In the prefent 
prevailing fyftem of things, thofe who alone are enabled to bring 
about fo defirable an event, are too much occupied in attending 
to their own perfonal gratifications, or the eftablifhment of their 
power, to have leifure or patronage to beftow upon any thing 
that relates not to their immediate interefts. But, even fetting 
thefe confiderations afide, it requires a comprehenfion of mind 
not ufually to be met with, to perceive that, in the prefent ex- 
haufted ftate ef the public finances, to patronife the polite arts 
with the liberality that is neceflary to bring them to perfeétion, 
is not a mere act of {plendid profufion: for if we attend to the 
reafoning of Mr. Green on this fubjeét, we fhall be convinced, 
that to put them upon a refpectable eftablifhment, would be an 
exertion of power not only fplendid but ufeful. But to expect 
any thing of this kind, muft argue an imperfe& knowledge of 
the times. [he prefent age is by no means an age of patronage. 
The want of patronage is not confined merely to the polite arts: 
fcience and literature may join in the reproach. It may be 
_ whether even the important difcoveries of a * KX *% 
ve ever ottained for that fagacious philofopher any fubftantial 
reward equal to the bare expence of profecuting his enquiries, 
or that might enable him to proceed with them. In literature 
the cafe is the fame: were Hayley himfelf (who, certainly, in 
the fpecies of poetry which he has hitherto cultivated is with- 
out a competitor) to fubfift merely by the honeft exertion of his 
poetical talents, it is much to be queftioned, whether the emo- 
.luments of his pen would exceed the fcanty earnings of an at- 
torney’s clerk, In this view, however, fo far as it relates to the 
artifts themfelves, the polite arts have evidently the advantage ; 
and it is an advantage with which, it is to be feared, they muft 
be 
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~ -fi* ° 
be contented. That no fo!f* Climates might be made of what 
they are t0 ©Xpect, it ought to be imprefied upon every one who 
aims at excellence in the polite arts, in icience, or in literature, 


that 
Genius, like VirTUE, is its own rew?rd. CO t 

ee 
° 





Art. XIII. An Introdufton to Logography: or, the Art of arranging 
and compoling tor Printing win Words intire, their Radices and 
Terminations, initezd of Single Letters. By his Nejefty’s Royal 
Letters Patenc, By Henry Johafon. Printed Logographically. Svo, 
2s. Walter. 1783. : 

T is rather painful to fee intelligent men take up a fubject for 

improvement under miftaken ideas, and mifapply ingenuity, 
time, and money, by treading backward the road that experi- 
ence hath pafled forward. We are forry ta add, that we appre- 
hend this to have been the employment of the Writer now un- 
der confideration; and to fo great a degree, that if the art of 
printing had hitherto been carried on according to the plan he 
recommends, of cafting whole words, radices of words, and 
the common variety of terminations, on fingle types ; and an in- 
ventor had now ftepped forward, with the propofal of cafting 
the letters of the alphabet fingly, on feparate types, to compofe 
words with at pleafure; we are perfuaded it would have been 
embraced as a moft admirable difcovery to fimplify the operation 
of compofing, by reducing the tools of the art to a few elemen- 
tary parts, adapted to all languages, lying within a narrow 
compafs, more manageabie, and that could be purchafed, and 
occafionally renewed, with a very great faving of expence! 

On thefe points, however, it appears that opinions may dif- 
fer, for Mr. Tohnfon, who has been at great trouble, and not 
a little expence, to prepare types according to the former me- 
thod, now publifhes a pamphlet, profeffedly printed with thofe 
types, to recommend them to the Public. But if, among the 
advantages fo confidently attributed to this mode of printing, 
* the errors are far lefs than in common; there can be mone or- 
thographical ; nor can there be any mifplacing, inverting, or 
Omiilion of letters, nor fubftitution of one letter for another * ;’ 
it may be fairly afked, how came the word maje/ly, in the very 
title-page, to be mifprinted naje/fy. Is this the * extraordi- 
nary correctnefs’ that is to filence all objections +? But, as 
well from this unlucky circumftance, as from the aukward one 
of a fingle e which has dropped below the line, p. 47, im the 
familiar word extenfive;-common types appear to have been had 
recourfe to, in aid of this logographical fcheme. Nor could it 
be otherwife, were his ftock of letters ever fo large; for when 
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the inconceivable variety of whoie words, and requifite coms 
binations of letters are caft, there muft ftill remain a great dee 
ficiency of technical and uncommon terms, with proper names, 
to be made up when wanted, from fingle letters ; but neither 
he s majefly, nor extenfive, rank in thefe clafles: and even 
if*it were poffible for a printer to complete fuch a ftock, is he 
to print all things in the fame fized type; or is his whole ftock 
of combinations to be multiplied in all the ufual fizes, and then 
to be doubled for Roman and Italics in each? In this latter 
cafe, what {um of money will a printer require to fet up with ; 
what muft he his ftock of letters, fufficient to anfwer the ufual 
calls of bufinefs ; and how are thofe, who live in confined fitua- 
tions, to enlarge their printing-houfes, for the methodical and 
convenient difpofition of the numerous cafes of words and other 
combinations? 

At prefent, a printer orders in a certain quantity of each fount 
of types, as his occafions require; an order well underftood, and 
readily executed. According to this improvement, an order for 
a hundred weight of Englifh nouns, half a hundred weight of 
adjectives, and a quarter of a hundred weight of verbs, would 
be too vague to anfwer any purpofe: for an aflortment fuitable 
for a volume of fermons, would not print a volume of the Phi- 
Jofophical ‘Tranfactions, the Roman hiftory, or a fyftem of 
geography ! He muft either be furnifhed with five or ten hun- 
dred weight of the whole Englifh language, if poffible; or, a 
hundred weight, made up in pounds, of—dutter, cheefe, eh 
pork, tripe, muftard, air, water, earth, fire, heat, cold, light, 
darknefs, fnow, rain, &c. all {fpecificd. Another hundred weight 
mutt be made up in half pounds, of—angels, devils, heaven, hell, 


fulphur, grin, growl, howl, flink, bricks, tiles, rubbifh, mops, 


brooms, foap, fand, &c. to the end of a moft laborious and co- 
mical hft *. Befide which, a fmaller affortment of all thefe 
will be wanted with capital initials, for the beginning of fen- 
‘ences. Indeed, if a common printer’s ftock of fingle letters, 





— 


* Though Mr. Johnfon profefles to print with words intire, ye’, 
when we confider how often words are obliged to be parted at the 
end of a line, we imagine his types will feldom exceed one fyllable. 
fc is not probable for inflance, that he would have any fuch type as 
indivifibility ; becaufe, for the preceding reafon, he muft alfo have 
the fzveral fyllables which will form that word: and it is left to Mr. 
Johnfon’s own reflection, whether a man ftanding ftill could not com- 
pole that word out of one cafe directly before him, by the mere 
action of his arm to pick up the letters, us foon, if not fooner, 
than he could refort to feveral cafes for the re‘pe@ive fyllables 
in di wifi bi li ty? And though he may objeét, that we have chofen 
a word confilting of only two letter fyllables; he may himfelf feleét 
any other poly/ilaéie, even that very word, if he likes it better, 
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is to be added as an appendage to this copious magazine, 5 will 
be a very ufeful drudge on all occafions, to make plurals with ; 
but {> formidable an apparatus can ferve no other purpofe than 
to embarra/s the art, and encumber the artift with affiftance. 

Hitherto we have only confidered printers as engaged on 
Englifh compofition ; but befide occafional quotations, how are 
they to print Latin, French, Italian, and Spanifh works? Thefe 
Mr. Johnfon propofes to compofe from fyllables of two or three 
Jetters. But whatever fhift may be made with the Latin in this 
way, we conceive that no ftock of fyllables, within the power of 
any founder to caft, or printer to amafs, would fuit the com- 
binations in other languages, accommodated with their peculiar 
accents, apeftrophes, and circumflexes. 

It may not beealy, nor altogether confiftent with civility, to 
controvert the pofitive affurances given by Mr. Johnfon, of the 
experienced facility and {peed with which his method of printing 
is executed: we can only fincerely aver, from the pretenfions we 
may be allowed to form of an intimacy with the prefs, that confi- 
dering the multitude of cafes of intire words and other combie 
nations, continually to be referred to, as well for diftribution as 
compofition, fuch facility is to us utterly inconceivable: and 
that printing by this method is by no means practicable even for 
the amufement of literary gentlemen *; for whofe ufe, a few 
cafes of letter types would prove of far more extenfive applica 
tion. 

To conclude: if every advantage ftated in favour of thefe. 
compound types fhould be verified in exiended pradtice, our 
opinions, or ‘any other opinions, will be of no fignification ; 
the Author may {mile at them all, for a method of fuch fu- 
perior utility will of courfe work its own eftablifhment. On 
the other hand, if fuch an eftablifnment fhould not take place, 
we already perceive, that the propofer will fly to the ufual re- 
fuge of pleading the combination of interetted parties againft 
him, and that tenacious obftinacy in favour of old habits, that 
always oppofes innovation. 

The Autnor mentions fome referved improvements, for which 
credit muft be given to him; we cannot undertake to judge of 


more than we know. 
* Page 39. N. 





(An Original Paper.) 
Art. XW. Account of the principal Experiments lately made with Aeros. 
Static Globes. Continued from our lait Appenaix, p. 551—501. 


HE avidity of the Public for authentic intelligence con- 
_ cerning the progrefs of aerial navigation, will, we hope, 
fufficiently juftity us for ftepping fomewhat out of our ufual 
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track in order to lay before our readers fuch well attefted fa&s 
relating to that curious fubject as feem to merit attention, 
There is now fcarce a town of any note in Europe, that has 
not repeated the firft experiments in fome fhape or other ; and 
probably there will foon be none in any part of the globe but 
what will be entertained by fimilar exhibitions *. Of thefe 
we fhall take no notice whatever, but fhall merely confine 
ourfelves to fuch eflays as are made with a view to improve- 
ment. 

IX +. The brilliant fuccefles of the Parifian Aeronauts, 
gave no doubt fome countenance to the confidence of one of 
the original inventors (the elder Montgolfier), who undertook 
to conftruét at Lyons, a fire balloon { of an immentfe fize, with 
which; if he did not actually engage, it was at leaft given 
out by his friends, that he propofed to afcend himfelf, and eight 
more perfons, with a confiderable cargo of goods, and to perform 
a voyage of no lefs a diftance than either Paris or Marfeilles, 
according as the wind fhould ferve, 

A fubfcription was opened for this purpofe, which foon filled, 
and raifed 180]. The balloon was formed of double canvas, 
enclofing three layers of paper. The upper part was afterwards, 
at the defire of Pilatre de Rozier, changed into a fimple cotton 
eloth, It meafured 126 feet in height, and 100 feet tranf- 
verfely, and weighed about 80001b. It received its name from 
M. de Fieffelles, the intendant of Lyons, a great promoter of 
the enterprize; and Pilatre de Rozier, the modern Dedalus, 
from whom we devoutly deprecate the fate of /carus, was 
appointed captain of the expedition. Of the number who 
eagerly folicited to be of the crew, the following were enlilted : 
M. Montgolfier, fen. the eldeft fon of the Prince of Ligne, the 
Counts d’ Anglefort, Laurencin, and Dampiere, and M. Fontaine. 

‘The departure had been announced for the roth of January 
Jaft ; and in fact, all being ready, an attempt was made to {wel] 
the globe; but whether from the crowding of 100,000 {pec- 
tators who had flocked to the {pot from 100 miles round, 
whether from the inclemency of the weather, or from fome 
fault in the conftruCtion, the defired object was not obtained, 
agers {welling only partially. Repeated trials were made 





* Among the laft annual prefents fent by the King of France tothe 
[Emperor of China, were twelve balloons, with the neceffary ma- 
terials, and directions to the miflionaries for launching them. , 

+ For the conveniency of reference we continue thefe numbers 
from our Jai account. See Appendix to Rev. 

{ As every new fcience requires a new nomenclature, we beg leave, 
for the future, to diftinguith the globes fweiled by heat by the name 
of fire balloons, and thofe filled with inflammable air by that of Gas 


balloons, We shall foon have to Speak of Lamp Lallecas. 
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during feveral fucceffive days, but they always failed; and in 
one of them, the fire having been confiderably increafed, part 
of the canvas and cloth were burnt. The‘e repeated difappoint- 
ments had fo far difheartened the people, that they began to 
de{pair of fuccefs, and accounts had zlready reached Paris thac 
the project had been laid afide. 

The projectors however were not fo eafily daunted. They 
foon repaired the damage occafioned by this and feveral other 
untoward accidents, and were ready for another eflay on the 1gth 
of January. The 100,000 {pectators re-aflembled. ‘The feven 
navigators afcended the gallery, in {pite of the remonftrances 
of P. de Rozier, who wifhed to embark only two or three. 
The fire was lighted at forty-five minutes after two P. M. the 
globe fwelled in about feventeen minutes, and actually afcended 
amidft the acclamations of the multitude. It firft took its courfe 
with the wind to the S. W, but fortunately it foon after turned 
to the N. E.; for had it continued in its fir{t direction, it would 
infallibly have dropt into the Rhone. Its greateft elevation was 
vagucly eftimated at about 500 toifes: it floated, fome accounts 
fay fifteen, and others only five minutes. It then defcended 
with a velocity that alarmed the f{pectators, and alighted ina held 
not very diftant from the place of its departure. ‘This fudden 
defcent was afcribed to a rent near the top of the machine. 
None of the navigators were hurt. The crowd arrived in the 
field: feveral ladies who came in coaches, refigned their places 
to the adventurers, who entered the town in triumph. | Monte 
golfier and Rozier appeared in the evening in the box of the In- 
tendant at the play. Nothing could exceed the acclamations 
with which they were received, which were repeated in parts of 
the play that had fome diftant allufion to the glory of the day. 
Laurel wreaths were produced, one of which Madame de Flef- 
felles placed on the head of Montgoltier, who immediately took 
it off, and another on that of P. de Rozier; the latter fnatched 
off his, and placed it on the head of the former. How M. Mont-~ 
golfier, who is reprefented as a calm and modeft perfonage, muft 
have relifhed this buftling frolic, we leave to tober minds to 
conjecture. Some of the other navigators were difcovered in 
the pit; crowns were handed to them, and they were invited into 
the box of the Intendant. A concert fucceeded the play, and 
the whole night was fpent in {erenading, congratulations, and 
mirth bordering upon madnefs. 

Notwithitanding thefe extravagant demonftrations, which 
feem to imply that the expectations of the people had been fully 
an{wered, there are, however, accounts which {peak in far 
inore moderate terms of the fuccels of the experiment; and fome 
theic are (perhaps the partizans of Charles) who even attempt 
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track in order to lay before our readers fuch well attefted fa&s 
relating to that curious fubject as feem to merit attention, 
There is now fcarce a town of any note in Europe, that has 
not repeated the firft experiments in fome fhape or other ; and 
probably there will foon be none in any part of the globe but 
what will be entertained by fimilar exhibitions *. Of thefe 
we fhall take no notice whatever, but fhall merely confine 
ourfelves to fuch efiays as are made with a view to improve- 
ment. 

IX +. The brilliant fuccefles of the Parifian Aerenauts, 
gave no doubt fome countenance to the confidence of one of 
the original inventors (the elder Montgolfier), who undertook 
to conftruét at Lyons, a fire balloon ¢ of an immenfe fize, with 
which; if he did not actually engage, it was at leaft given 
out by his friends, that he propofed to afcend himfelf, and eight 
more perfons, with a confiderable cargo of goods, and to perform 
a voyage of no lefs a diftance than either Paris or Marfeilles, 
according as the wind fhould ferve, 

A fub{fcription was opened for this purpofe, which foon filled, 
and raifed 1801]. The balloon was formed of double canvas, 
enclofing three layers of paper. The upper part was afterwards, 
at the defire of Pilatre de Rozier, changed into a fimple cotton 
eloth, It meafured 126 feet in height, and 100 feet tranf- 
verfely, and weighed about 8000l!b. It received its name from 
M. de Filefflles, the intendant of Lyons, a great promoter of 
the enterprize; and Pilatre de Rozier, the modern Daedalus, 
from whom we devoutly deprecate the fate of /carus, was 
appointed captain of the expedition. Of the number who 
eagerly folicited to be of the crew, the following were enlifted : 
M. Montzolfier, fen. the eldeft fon of the Prince of Ligne, the 
Counts d’ Anglefort, Laurencin, and Dampiere, and M. Fontaine. 

The departure had been announced for the 1oth of January 
Jaft; and in fact, all being ready, an attempt was made to {well 
the globe; but whether from the crowding of 100,000 fpec- 
tators who had flocked to the {pot from 100 miles round, 
whether from the inclemency of the weather, or from fomeg 
fault in the conftruCtion, the defired object was not obtained, 
ae {welling only partially. Repeated trials were made 





* Among the laft annual prefents fent by the King of France to the 
Emperor of China, were twelve balloons, with the neceffary ma- 
terials, and directions to the miflionaries for launching them. 

+ For the conveniency of reference we continue thefe numbers 
from our lafi account. See Appendix to Rev. , 

{ As every new fcience requires a new nomenclature, we beg leave, 
for the future, to difinguifh the globes fweiled by heat by the name 
of fire balloons, and thofe filled with inflammable air by that of Gas 


balicons, We thall soon have to fpeak of Lamp Lallecas. 
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during feveral fucceffive days, but they always failed ; and in 
one of them, the fire having been confiderably increafed, part 
of the canvas and cloth were burnt. The‘e repeated difappoint- 
ments had fo far difheartened the people, that they began to 
de{pair of fuccefs, and accounts had zelready reached Paris that 
the project had been laid afide. 

The projectors however were not fo eafily daunted. They 
foon repaired the damage occafioned by this and feveral other 
untoward accidents, and were ready for another eflay on the 1gth 
of January. The 100,000 {pectators re-aflembled. ‘The feven 
navigators afcended the gallery, in fpite of the remonftrances 
of P. de Rozier, who wifhed to embark only two or three. 
The fire was lighted at forty-five minutes after two P. M. the 
rlobe fwelled in about feventeen minutes, and a¢tually afcended 
amidft the acclamations of the multitude. It firft took its courfe 
with the wind to the S. W, but fortunately it foon after turned 
to the N. E.; for had it continued in its firft direction, it would 
infallibly have dropt into the Rhone. Its greateft elevation was 
vaguely eftimated at about 500 toifes: it floated, fome accounts 
fay fifteen, and others only five minutes. It then defcended 
with a velocity that alarmed the fpectators, and alighted ina field 
not very diftant from the place of its departure. ‘This fudden 
defcent was afcribed to a rent near the top of the machine. 
None of the navigators were hurt. ‘The crowd arrived in the 
field: feveral ladies who came in coaches, refigned their places 
to the adventurers, who entered the town in triumph. | Mont- 
golfier and Rozier appeared in the evening in the box of the In- 
tendant at the play. Nothing could exceed the acclamations 
with which they were received, which were repeated in parts of 
the play that had fome diftant allufion to the glory of the day. 
Laurel wreaths were produced, one of which Madame de Flef- 
felles placed on the head of Montgolfier, who immediately took 
it off, and another on that of P. de Rozier; the latter fnatched 
off his, and placed it on the head of the former. How M. Mont- 
golfer, who is reprefented as a calm and modeft perfonage, muft 
have relifhed this buftling frolic, we leave to tober minds to 
conjecture. Some of the other navigators were difcovered in 
the pit; Crowns were handed to them, and they were invited into 
the box of the Intendant. A concert fucceeded the play, and 
the whole night was fpent in {erenading, congratulations, and 
mirth bordering upon madnefs. 

Notwithitanding thefe extravagant demonftrations, which 
feem to imply that the expectations of the people had been fully 
an{wered, there are, however, accounts which fpeak in far 
inore moderate terms of the fuccels of the experiment; and fome 
theic are (perhaps the partizans of Charles) who even attempt 
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to throw a ridicule upon the whole *. Unprejudiced as we arty, 
we confefs, that although we have collected this narrative from 
the beft authorities that could be obtained, we are not fatisfied 
that we have given the exaét truth; and indeed, at this diftance, 
we fear it will fcarce be poffible for us, or any one betide, to 
difcriminate accurately between the effufions of enthufiafm, and 
the fuggeflions of party. This much however appears certain, 
thag the fuccefs was by no means adequate to the fanguine ex- 
pectations of the projectors ; and indecd, if we recollect how ra- 
pidly the effeét of fire decreafes in proportion to the increafe of 
the diftances ; and that in this inftance afluming the effcét of the 
fireat the diftance of one foot to be as uit, it could at the top 
of the balloov, when diftended, be no more than eveve 


of that unit +, we fhall not be furprifed at the difficulties that of- 
fered, nor at the fudden defcent after the globe had reached a 
cold and rarified ftratum of the atmofphere (even though there 
had been no rent), in which the neceflary dilatation of the inter- 
nal air would have required a fire much more intenfe than would 
have been compatible with the fafety of the apparatus. 

X. In the next experiment we have to defcribe, an apparatus 
was to be applied toa gas balloon for fteering it both horizontally 
and vertically, and even againft acurrent of air. M. BLANCHARD, 
an artift of Paris, had fome years fince announced that he was 
preparing wings with which he meant foon to take a flight. 
The late difcovery feemed to haften the execution of his proje&. 
He conftructed a globe fimilar to that of Charles (No. IT.), only 
two feet more in diameter, 7. ¢. fourteen feet two inches. To 
this he fufpended a car; and between the globe and the car he 
fixed an umbrella twelve feet in diameter, the intention of 
which was to break the fall in cafe of an accident ; it was hence 
called parachute. “Vo the car were adapted four wings, two on 
each fide, and behind a rudder, all made of taffeta, diftended by 
means of whale-bone ribs. All this was to be worked by a 
machinery of M. Blanchard’s invention. He was to afcend him- 
felf for the purpofe of navigating the machine, and Dom Pech, a 
Benedictine, was to accompany him, with a view of makirg 
various aerological ob{ervations and experiments, 





* The happy turn of the following epigram and not its farcafm, 
induces us to infertit here. Thofe who underftand it will fee that ix 
cannct be rendered into Englifi ; 

Vous venez de Lyon: Parlez nous fans myftere: 
Le giobe '—il ett parti— Le fait ett i} certain ? 
Je l’ai vu—dises nous, alloit-il bien grand train ? 
S'i) allot! ah parbleu! il alloit wentre @ terre. 

+ See the obfervations of our learned Correfpondent in ovr laft 

Appendix, p. 555. 
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Every thing was ready on the 2d of March, in the Champ de 
Mars. A party of M. Blanchard’s friends had repaired to a 
certain country-houfe where he had promiféd to meet them 
through the air. ‘The navigators were embarked, and ready to 
foar, when behold a young man, a pupil of the Ecole Mdihtdire, 
rufhed from among the crowd, threw himfelf into the car, and 
infifted upon fharing in the expedition.— Remonftrance availed 
nothing, force was ufed; but he drew his fword, and in the 
{cuffe wounded Blanchard in the hand, deftroyed the parachute 
and the wings, and thus defeated the purpofe of the experiment. 
At length he was overpowered and fecured. 

Notwithftanding this cruel difappointment, the two adven- 
turers determined to take a chance flight. ‘They rofe, but their 
power of afcenfion was not fufficient to carry them to any height 5 
they therefore foon landed. Dom Pech alighted, and Blanchard 
immediately afcended very rapidly. The wind being eaft, he was 
carmed to the weftward. The account he gives of his navigation 
is, that he rofe about two thoufand toifes (we prefume this to be 
much exaggerated) ; that he found himlelf at times ftationary in 
a perfect calm, during which the heat of the fun was fcorching 5 
that he at different times felt currents of air in different direc- 
tions, in fome of which the cold was intenfe. That during thefe 
cold intervals, he felt an almoft unconquerable defire to fleep; 
that clouds collef&ted under his feet, and that it appeared to him 
that he was at different times carried towards different parts of 
the compafs. He continued in the air about one hour and a 
quarter ; after which he landed fafely near Seve, on the road to 
Verfailles, about five miles from the fpot whence he afcended. 

The failure of this experiment hath, we hear, by no means 
difcouraged M. Blanchard from farther attempts ; and indeed we 
learn that he is already conftru€ting another machine on the fame 
principle, in which he and an affiftant, M. Affer Perica, are to 
afcend as foon as it can be got ready. This profpeé hath in- 
djigd us to be more particular in our account of the prefent 
experiment than its fuccefs may perhaps feem to juftify. We 
may probably have occafion to refer to it hereafter. 

It may be neceflary to apprize the perambulators of St. James’s 
Park, that M. Charles is faid to be a€tually, by order and at the 
expence of the King of France, conftrudting a gas balloon forty 
feet in diameter, which is to confift of three coats, the firft of 
Jambfkin, and the other two of glazed taffeta. That it is to be 
Jaunched, with fix navigators, on the 15th of April next, from 
the great Terrace of St. Cloud; and that it is to land in Sr. 
James’s Park, in order (as the wag who has inferted this article 
in a public French paper fays) to obtain the premium offered by 
George III. to the firft bold Frenchman who fhal] venture 
through the air acrofs the Streights of Calais, 

’ Befides 
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Befides this project, a part of which is faid to be true, the 
Abbé Mislan, Profeflor of Experimental Philofophy, and M. 
FJaninet, an artilt, both of Paris, propofe making a gas balloon, 
70 feet in diameter, with which they mean to afcend to a great 
height, in order ta make experiments on the acceleration of the 
fall of bodies, on the denfities of different ftrata of air, the Aurora 
Borealis, the declination of the magnetic needle, befides trying 
a method for fleering the machine. A very moderate proficient 
in philofophy muft perceive, that few of thefe experiments can 
fucceed. 

Mr. Dillier, of the Hague, is endeavouring to apply balloons 
to the ufe of buoying up large fhips, in order to facilitate their 
entrance into the harbour of Amfterdam. And M. Champmas of 
Paris gave notice, that he fhould fend off an aerial diligence 
on Friday the 12th of March. Of this laft we hardly expect 


any farther account. Pi 
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POLITICA Le 
Art. 15. 4 Defence of the prefent Adinifiers, and the Neceffity 


of aDiffolution of Parliament. gto. 1s, 6d. Dixwell. 1784. 


E cannot prorounce whether this induftrious Writer, who told 

us he had ior fixteen years written more on India affairs than 

any other man in the kingdom*, has fucceeded in his withes to 
flreng hen the Miniftry offcially or not; bur he is as warm in their 
praife, and as bitter againfl the coalition parties, as he could be, if 
he had a good {nag birth in a lucrative cilice. Should this, luckily 
for him, be the fact, we honeltly declare, that, in our opinion at 
Jeaft, he will do his friends more effential fervice by attending the 
duties of his lation, whatever it may be, than by writing rambling 
declamatory pamphlets. ¥, 
Art. 16. 4 Serious Addrefs to the Public concerning the Tax on Re- 
ceipts;: with a few Oblervations on the prefent critical Situation of 
this Country, with regard to Trade, Revenues, National Debr, 
and Principlesof Government. 8vo. 18. 6d. Stockdale. 1724, 
The tax on receipts is reprefented by the prefent Writer 2s a partial 
one, laid on trade by the landed interelt. He thinks that it has a 
tendency to check the operations of trade, but may be evaded +; 
and he even promifes to furnifh a fcheme for evading it, as an expe- 
riment of ftate quackery and falfe policy. He argues for the transfer 
of taxes from things to perfons; and is very fevere on the late minifter, 





* See Rev. Jan. Art. 15. of the Caralogue, 
+ This was publifhed before the late parliamentary regulation and 
enforcement of this tax. 
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whom it has become fafhionable, in this Billingfgate age, to abufe ia 

the grofleft terms, and by the moft opprobrious names. 

Art.17. 4 Letter addreffed to Lord North and Mr. Fox. 
Francis Dobbs, Efq; Author of the Letter to Lord North on Irith 
Affairs. 8vo. Stockdale, 1784. 

Mr. Dobbs tells his diftinguifhed correfpondents, that if the fchemes 
of their coalition are effeted—‘ it will be to King North and King 
Fox that all will look up; his Majefty will not perhaps be allowed 
the appointment of his menial fervants, left they fhould convey any 
information contrary to your wifhes.’ In fhort, he confiders the con- 
duét of thefe affociated chiefs, as a manifeft effort for minifterial tyranny 


aes the whole conftitution. Mr. Dobbs may be perfectly right in all 


e fentiments conveyed in this fhort letter; and he feems, moreover, 
to have a peculiar talent for taxation: this fcrap of a pamphlet, con- 
filting of twenty {mall loofe printed pages, and containing no more 
than an ordinary letter in a news-paper, being rated at one fhil- 
ling ! x 
Art. 18. Thoughts on the prefent Mode of Taxation in Great Bri- 

afin the Ruin that it leads to, and the Way to avert it. By 
rancis Dobbs, Eig. 8vo, 18, Stockdale. 

Another fcanty twelvepenny worth. Mr, Dobbs propofes to take 
off all prefent taxes whatever, and refolve them all into a fingle tax 

n houfes, in proportion to the number of fire-places or hearths in 
each. By this transfer he hopes to deftroy imuggling, to enable all 
our commodities to find their way into foreign markets, and to make 

reat faviogs in the collection of the revenue, 

Inftead of all other taxes, he propofes houfes to pay according to 
their fire-place thus: 


























For 1 fire-place 17, 11 fire-places 697/, 
2 3 12 1cO 
3 6 13 150 
4-— 9 i4 ——— 200 
[—— 12 is ———_- 300 
6 ——— 15 16 ———— + 4co 
7-—— 18 17 o——— Ss 500 
S$ ——— 21 is ——— 600 
9 30 19 70° 
10 4.0 20 1coo 


and for every hearth above 20, soo/. more. Could the fyflem of 


W_ staxation be thus fimplified, it would certainly be a public benefit ; 


provided it could be duly averaged as to the impofition; and pro- 
vided due care could be taken that a// the duty taken off acom- 
modity, fhould be taken off the price at market; which is a ma- 
terial article in the bufinefs. Even then, there is another circum- 
fiance for confideration, which is, that all Britifh goods that now find 
a vent in foreign markets, with Britifh duties on them, raife a por- 
tion of our taxes from foreigners: if we fend them abroad exempt 
from thofe duties, the fame money being ftill to be raifed, it will fall 
the heavier, being wholly to be fuftained by ourfelves. Would the 

favings in colleGting indemnify us? 
Art. 19. Remarks on a Pamphlet intitled, Thoughts on the 
Naval Strength of the Britith Empire, Part Second, by J. Sinclair, 
E{q; 
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Has M. P.” fo far as that Tract contains Stritures on the Marine 
¢Bill. Alfo Obfervations on a Plan for forming and keeping up a 

Body of Twenty-five T houfand Men from the Marines, to be called 

Royal Navy Men. And a Copy of a Letter to the Committee of 

Trade in Newcaftle upon Tyne. 8vo. 18. Nicoll. 

A marine bill having been for two or three years under parlia- 
mentary confideration, calculated to fupply the royal navy with vo- 
Junteers, in order to avoid the odious pra¢tice of imprefling feamen ; 
this pamphlet is a defence of that bill, againft the objectors alluded 
to in the title-page. Not having a draught of the bill before us, we 
cannot enter into particulars, but muft leave it in the hands of the 
proper parties who are to prepare it for legal fan@tion. 

Art. 20. Letters on Credit. With a Poftfcript, and a fhort 
Account of the Bank of Amfterdam. By John Hope, Efq, 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Debrett. 1784, 

Thefe Letters being only a republifhed colleftion of news-paper 
‘Brrefpondence, do not now claim the regard due to origina! pro- 
duétions; but the topic is of extenfive importance, the fupport of 
credit being, indeed, of infinite concern to every commercial flate : 
and the Author treats his fubje&t with every appearance of good in- 
telligence, and well-meaning. Other produétions of this ingenious 
Writer, of a political nature, have, formerly, been moticed in ou 

Review ; though we do not, at prefent, recollect their titles. 

Art. 21. Cicero and Catiline in Contraf?; or a folemn Addrefs 
to every Britain (Briton, we fuppofe the Author means) of Inte- 
grity and Public Principle. 8vo. 6d. Dodfley. 

This pamphlet was intended to have been valued at one fhilling; 
but the Author informs us, that he has been obliged to withhold a 
plan for reducing the land tax, until fome importante calcolations are 
authenticated. On this account thefe fixteen pages are valued at fix- 
pence. Of thefe /ixteen, however, three have not above fix lines 
each in them, one contains the title, and a fifth is—a blank. Our 
Readers muft inftantly difcover, who the Catiline of this Author is, 
and who the Cicero, when we inform them, that the parallel con- 
cludes with this article: ‘Mr. Pitt has a dignity of fentiment, 
ftrength of underftanding, and comprehenfion of thought, at twenty- 
five, which his opponent does not poffefs at thirty-five.’ 

Why will not people remember, that depreciating the character of 
an adverfary can never exalt that of a favourite, in the eyes of the 
yational part of mankind. 
Art. 22. A candid Invefligation of the prefent prevailing Topic. 

The 3d Edition. Suppofed to be written by George Rous, Efq. 

8vo, 1s. Stockdale, 

We gave an account of this pamphlet in our laft month’s Review; 
fee p. 148. The Author’s name was not then mentioned: neither 
was the tract fold, but privately diftributed, 

Art. 23. The Beauties and Deformities of Fox, North, and 

Burke. 8vo. 23. 6d. Stockdale. 

Edmund, Charles, and Frederic, againft North, Fox, and Burke; 
ie Burke, North, and Fox, againft Charles, Frederic, and Ed- 
Tanda. 4 
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Art. 24. Thoughts on the late Proceedings of Government, refpect- 
ing the Trade of the Weft India Iflands with the United States of 
North America. By Brian Edwards, Efq. 8vo. 18, Cadell, 
1784. 

This appears to be a fair, fenfible, wel!-written remonftrance 
againtt the ill policy and tendency of reitricting the intercourfe be- 
tween the Weft Indian iflands and North America to Britifh fhips. 


pee Author, who profeffes bimfelf a fugar planter, thews the hard- 
‘ 


ips that the planters wil! be fubjected to by this regulation, which, 
it is fated, will amount to a prohibition of the mutual fupply of each 
others wants ; and that Canada and Nova Scotia are wholly unable 
to fupply the lofs the iflands will thereby fultain. He is an able an- 
tagoniit to Lord Sheffield, and exprefles himfelf with much candour 


and liberality. WN. 


Art. 25. A Letter from Common Senfe, addrefled to the King 
and People. &vo. is. Bew. 1784. 

Common Senfe takes’ part with the King and his minifters againt 
the coalition leaders of the Houfe of Commons; and the name of the 
wri er is {o far properly affumed, as to jullify declaring, that chere is 
nothing uncommon to be found in his letter, or what any common 
man might not have fuggetted on the fubject. Common Senfe, how- 
ever, means well, and is earnett tn his caufe. 


Art. 26. The True State of the Queflion. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Deo 
brett. 1784. 

This is a loofe recapitulation of the current dofrines of the late 
coalition-miniltry, in terms as dogmatica] as the title-page. The 
writer rings the changes on all the vague clamours about /ecret influ- 
ence; and we are given to underitand, that Lord B. is the fecret mi- 
nifter to the prefent hour. By his fevere cenfure of the apprehended 
diffolution of parliament, it fhould follow, if conliftency is deferving 
attention, that he is no friend to a reform and fhortening the dura- 
tion of parliaments ; but, alas! there is no truiting to fuch inferences, 
after feeing two of the moll rancorous enemies become honourable 
friends, for interefted purfuits, and declare a third not to poffefs their 
confidence, while a treaty was openly agitated for a confidential aflo- 
ciation with him, in the fame honourable ftyle! Solomon had feen 
nothing of this complexion, when he declared that there was no no- 
velty under the fun, 

Art. 27. A Letter to the Right Honourable William Pitt, upon 
the Nature of Parliamentary Repretentation; its Uie and Abufe, 
With an Appendix, containing a Short Sketch of a Reform in the 
Mode of Election. 8vo. is, 6d. Stockdale, 1784. 

From the diflraéttons produced by popular elections, the Author 
fees nothing but an extenfion of thofe diftraClions, by extending the 
privileges of Election. When a member is chofen by a particular 
body of electors, the immediate connexion between them ceafes; he 
is a reprefentative of the people at large, whofe general interefts he 
is toconfult; and all being thus reprefented, he argues, that the 
right of election is not an enviable privilege, except it be for the cor- 
rupt rewards procured by it. * I: would be ditficule, abfurd, and un- 
juit, to attempt to perfuade men of their being aggrieved, when their 
beft reafon convinces them that they are not fo; and the many ex- 

amples 
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amples of great and populous towns, which wifely reject this boafted 
right of being immediately reprefented, {peak more forcibly to the 
underftanding, than all the enthufiaftic harangues and publications of 
the lovers of diforder and mifrule.’ 

It is from fuch confiderations that the writer propofes to contraé, 
inflead of enlarge, the right of election, by vetting it in parochial de- 
puties, who are to choofe members for county diftricts, each diftri& 
including a town of fome note. N 

AMERICAN, &e. ’ 

Art. 28. 4 Letter from an American, now Refident in London, 

to a Member of Parliament, on the Subject of the Reftraining Pro- 

clamation ; and containing Strictures on Lord Shefheld's Pamphlet 

on the Commerce of the American States. 8vo, Is. 6d. Stock. 
 Adale. 1784. 

This is a well-written remonftrance againft the proclamation con- 
fining al! commercial intercourfe between the United States and the 
Weit Indian iflands to Britifh fhipping. Nothing can be clearer than 
that commercial connexions are cemented by reciprocal advantages ; 
and chat fhackles can only be impofed upon neceflity. ‘I herefore 
Lord Sheflie'd’s argument of leaving the American trade to the regu- 
lation of natural circumitances, ought not even to include the confi- 
— of what veflels cargoes are tranfported in. ‘The prefent Au- 

or obferves, that ‘ this felffh arrangement which appears to pfe- 
dominate in the Rritifh Cabinet, and which is fuppofed to be an ema- 
nation from the fame ill-fated ftar, which in your political fyilem has 
been fo long looked upto as your pe/ar dire&ion, will eventually be- 
come a great advantage to the United States; for | am well convinced, 
that they never will arrive to any eminence as a naval power, until 
their inhabi:ants are reduced to the neceflity of being the exclufive 
carriers of their own produdiions, thereby encouraging mercantile 
navigation, fo as to make it become a nurfery cf feamen. I fay 
forced, for the affertion of Lord Shefield, that our veficls navigate 
cheaper than thofe of Great Britain, is not founded on fa; for when 
their fpeedy decay, comparatively with thole of the Lritifh, with the 
icarcity of feamen, the much higher price of wages, and the necefs 
fity of importing moft of the building materials from Europe, aré 
taken into confideration, it will clearly be inferred, that the latter 
Yen afford their freights at a much ealier rare. 

* But fhould the United States be compelled to adopt a navigation 
at, the protpect will then change, the demands for feamen will 
greatly increafe, their wages will be encouraging, and it will not be 
poflible to prevent their pafling into the American fervice; for this 
clafs of people, as wavering and inconftant as the element that wafts 
them, are attached to change of climate, and are eafily allured by 
the profpect of greater wages, or kinder treatment.’ 

Here, however, we apprehend the argumentum ad hominem may be 
applied; for if an American writer allows, that European veffels can 
carry their freights cheaper than American veflels, for the rea- 
fons fpecified; the States, who mu/f fend their lumber and provi- 
fions to market, for their own fupplies, are not more likely to bes 
come the exciu/ive carriers, than Great Britain: and like confequences 
would follow their adopting a navigation a&, as he argues will refult 
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from enforcing that of this country. We may argue on either fide as 
we pleafe, but it cannot be long before both parties will find out the 

point where their common interefts‘meet. = 254 
Art. 29. Confiderations on the prefent Situation of Great Britain 
and the United States of North America, with a View to their future 
commercial Connexions; particularly defigned to expofe the dan- 
gerous Tendency of the Argument ufed, and of the Conclufions 
drawn, in a late Pamphlet publifhed by Lord Sheffield, &c. 8vo. 

zs. 6d. Stockdale. 1784. _ 
From a minute review of the various circumftances of Britain, 
the Weft Indian iflands, the North American States, and the nature 
of the reciprocal trade carried on among them; this Author contro- 
verts many of the principles and faéts ftated by Lord Sheffield; par- 
ticularly as to our ability of affuming the carrying trade, He ear~ 
neftly recommends the cultivation of a clofe commercial union with 
the American States, which he reprefents as {till within our accom- 
plifhment: and there is no doubt but he is right. N 
East INDIES. . 


Art. 30. Conjiderations on the prefent State of Eaft India Affairs, 
and Examination of Mr. Fox’s Bill; fuggeiting certain matcrial 
Alterations for averting the Dangers, and preferving the Benefits of 
qhieé Bill. 8vo. 2s. Stockdale. 1784. 

This Writer treats the cry of the invafion of chartered rights, as of 
very little moment; becaufe if government were wholly to abjitain 
from interfering in the concerns of the Eaft India company, their 
chartered rights would be as effectually diflolved by inaétion, as they 
could be by any attive operation of the legiflature. But this pofition, 
we would charitably hope, implies much more than was meant by 
the Author: for what mutt be the charaéteriftic of a government that 
cannot move, but its fteps are to be marked by ruin? Under fuch a 
government, it would be far more tender to let charters of @ fickly 
complexion die quietly in a natural courfe, than to murder them, and 
{pread terror around, where no indications of ill health appear! But 
we farther hope, that our government is not of the kind to juftify the 
rigid alternative above ftated. 

Every reader who concerns himfelf with the fubjeé&t, muft be ace 
quainted with the nature of the interference propofed by Mr. Fox, 
which confifted in fnatching the whole concerns of the company out 
o hands of their own chofen directors, and transferring the ma- 
nagemenot to feven chief men, and nine fubalterns, nominated by 
himfelf in the firft inftance, asd to be confirmed by parliament. On 
this head, the Author confiders it as an improper interference in par- 
liament to nominate to the great offices of executive government ; 
their conftitutional bufinefs being to fuperintend and controul the 
perfons appointed by proper authority. 

As to the conveyance of patronage, he juftly remarks, that ‘ the 
very objection to that part of the plan of the bill is, that it propofes 
to collect into one compact body, the whole of that patronage and 
influence, which has hitherto lain fo difperfed and fubdivided among 
the members of a chartered company at home, and certain claffes of 
individuals in the fervice of that company abroad ; that from that 
very circumitance it was attended with no danger to the conflitation 

Rev. March, 1784, R of 
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of this country, efpecially as the perfons among whom this power 
was thus diftributed, could neither act as one body, nor were they of 
_ ‘that political defcription as to make their influence felt upon the con. 


ftitution, or in the houfes of parliament. Bur thofe fources of power 
which were innocent with refpect to the ftate when diverted into va- 
rious ftreams, may be productive of very different confequences when 
colleéted into one great fountain, andthat not far remote from the main 
fprings of government: when thus collected, it acquires a force fuf- 
ficient to bear down all before it, and to overturn the balance of the 
Conftitution.’ 

He confiders the fituation of the affiftant direftors as made too in- 
ferior and dependant, and that they are by the bill too much tripped 
of all manner of patronage ; and advifes, to ‘ let the total power and 
patronage of the Ealt India company at home and abroad fuffer fuch 
a diftribution, as may fecure us again{t the political dangers which 
have been alluded to, and at the fame time tend to conciliate the 
minds of men to the other falutary parts of this bill.” Under fuch 
‘qualifications, the Author thinks that there are certain effential and 
vital parts of the plan, well deferving to be adhered to and fupported, 
But after all fuch corrections, is there not a fimilar objection to ftatef- 
men afluming.the management of the Company’s commerce, as there 
is to a commercial company turning ftatefmen ? N 

TRADE and COMMERCE. . 
Art. 31. 4 Memorial concerning the Woollen Manufaétory, and 
the Exportation of Wool unmanufactured, into Foreign Countries, 

To which is added a Plan to prevent fo deftructive a Commerce. 

By Peter Peterfon. 8vo. 18, Hookham. -1783. — 

Whatever credit may be given to the Author of this publication for 
his motives, it cannot be deemed a mature compolition. As he de- 
clares that the {muggling wool to France is impoffible to be pre- 
vented, he argues for permitting fuch exportation, under a duty on 
the wool. He then complains ot the emigration of our manufactures ; 
but furely to facilitate the exportation of the raw material on which 
the woollen manufactures labour, would prove an odd expedient to 
keep them at home! Finally, after having afferted the impoffibility 
of preventing wool from being fmuggied abroad, he concludes with 
a formal plan exprefsly for that object! and this plan confifls of 
guarding the coait by troops on land, and ftationing cutters round it 


at fea. 
PoETR Y. N. 


Art. 32. The Temple of Wit, and the Temple of Folly, a Vifion® 
4to. is. Becker. 1784. 

Politics have neatly as much concern with this little poem, as either 
Dulnefs or Wit, though temples are erected to the prefiding powers 
of the two latter, while the former doth not furnifh even a hole for 
a Fox. 

A Fox, however, is one of the heroes of this piece: 

* Lo! this is he, whofe jut ard generous foul, 
No wealth can bias, and no power controul: 
Who, {purning eafe, adopts the patriot plan, 
And gives the world affurance of a Man *.’ 





* Vid, Hamiz. 
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In brief, this poem is evidently intended as a panegyric on that 
Party of the day with which that celebrated ex-minifler is now con- 
neéted ;—at the head of which, figures the heir-apparent of the 
crown; to whom a compliment is paid, with a delicacy that was 
rather difficult to hit, in the prefent critical fituation of the Prince, 
with refpeét to the fluctuating politics of the times: — 

‘ Firft Brirain’s Giory, and her future Guide, 
Stood forth, with manlinefs, and decent pride: 
Above the reft his graceful form was feen, 

And all the Hero darted from his mien. 

Doubtful he feem’d—then urg’d his fond requeft— 
** Teach me to make a gen’rous people blefs’d.” 
The Goddefs anfwer’d—Keep in view the throne, 
And by thy FarHer’s manners form thine own,’ 


Art. 33. The Lmperfection of human Enjoyments. A Poem. By 


the Reverend Thomas Mofs, A.B. Miniiter of Brierly-Hill. 4to. 


2s. 6d. Dodfley. a 

If the poetical fpirit of this piece bore any proportion to the fpirit 
of piety that it breathes, it might rank with the firft performances of 
theage. After expatiating upon the ufual topics of declamation on 
‘this almoft exhaulted fubjeét, the poet concludes with an exhortation 
to his readers, to direét their attention there only **‘ where true joys 
are to be found.” 
Art. 34. An Irregular Ode; addrefled to the Hon. William 

Pitt. 4to. as. Robfon, 1784. 

A warm, not inelegant, and (we hope) not unmerited compliment 
to the virtues of the young fatefman : 

. Youth! '—Oh, ftill glory in the name, 

sine Anc crown thy wond’ring foes with thame ; 

Yes, vaunt that glorious crime! 
Tell them that Honour’s laurel blows 
But for that head (tho’ not with fnows 
| Yet filver’d o’er by time), 
Which turns indignant from fair Folly’s fmiles, 
From Intereft’s fyren call, and Pleafure’s ferpent wiles. 

Art. 35. Peace; a Poem, humbly addrefled to his Royal High- 
nefs George Prince of Wales, on his taking his Seat in Parliament. 
ato. is. 6d. Stockdale. 1783. ; 
The aim of this Writer is to dire& the attention of the Prince of 

Wales to the arts of peace, as objeéts of his patronage. The defiga 

of this poem every one mutt approve; its execution, forry are we to 





C..-t. 


fay it, no one can commend, C...t. 


Art. 36. Moral Hints to the rifing Generation, an Epiftle of Ho- 
race. The Second of the Firft Book, applied to the InftruGtion of 

a Son at Winchefter School. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 1783. 

In this paraphrafe, the Author transfers the fentiments that Horace 
addreffes to Lollius, a perfon of high rank, and the favourite of Au- 
guitus, to a fchool-boy of thirteen. With half the trouble that has 
been employed in converting an old Roman pretexta into a modern 
Jerkin for his fon, the worthy father might have furnifhed out bis 
young gentleman with a new fuit, of Engl:th materials and manufac- 


ture, that would, in cur opinion at leaft, have fitted him much better ; 
R 2 not 
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not that we mean to infinuate any thing to the difadvantage of the 

prefent attempt, which, certainly, is not executed amifs. Dr. Dun- 

can’s * verfification, though neither remarkable for its elegance nor 

harmony, is at leaft nervous and mafculine. ‘ é 

Art. 37. An Inquiry into fome Paffages in Dr. Fohnfon’s Lives of 
the Poets. Particularly his Obfervations on Lyric Poetry, and the 

Odes of Gray. By R. Potcer. ato. zs. 6d. Dodfley. 1783. 

To thofe who intereit themfelves in controverfial criticifm, the Rev. 
Mr. Potter’s pamphlet may furnith fome amufement, If the topics on 
which it treats want the recommendation of novelty, they are at leaft 
difcuffed with tafte and ingenuity, though not without a degree of 
petulance, trefpafling, in more inftances than one, upon good man- 
ners. Subjoined to this inquiry, is a tranflation of the oth Pythean 
ode of Pindar; profefledly given wiih a view to enable the Englith 
reader to form an idea of Pindar’s manner. Mr. Potter has, furely, 
been at much unneceflary trouble; unlc{s, indeed, he ranks himfelf 
as a tranflator of Pindar, on a level with Mr. Weft.—An elegant head 
of Gray is prefixed to this publication; engraved by J. R. Smith, 
from an Original painting in the pofleflion of Mr. Potter. Cc 

RAMATIC. ve 
Art. 38. The Tragedies of Euripides, tranflated. In Two Vo- 
lumes. Vol.II, gto. 11. 1s. fewed. Dodfley. 

Having entered fufficiently into the merits of this work in our Re- 
view of the former volume f, it is unneceffary to dwell on the pre- 
fent any farther than to obferve, that it is of uniform texture with 
what has preceded it. Mr. Potter has not given, as Mr. Wodhull has 
done, a tranflation of the fragments. D 

PASTORAL. 


Art. 39. Sam. Houfe, and Sir Jeffery Dunfilan. A Weltminfter 
Eclogue. 4to. Od. Egerton. 1784. 

Burlefques the caufe and partizans of the ex-minifter. Theocritus 
and Virgil are tolerably parodied. Sam. Houfe is an honeft ale- 
draper; Sir Jeffery Dunitan is the nick-name of a poor fellow who 
fells old wigs: and by thefe Serces the downfal of Charles Fox and his 
party is bumourou/ly bewailed. - 

MiIscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 40. Rufia; or, a Complete Hiftorical Account of all the 
Nations which compofe that Empire. Vol. 1V. 8vo. 5s. Boards. 
Nicholls, &c. 1783. 

_ In our Number for Sept. 1780, we gave fome account of the firft 
and fecond volumes of this compilement ; and in March, 1783, the 
third volume was the fubjeét of an article: fee p. zoo—z203. At 
that time, the Author was totally concealed from our knowledge; 
but now it is generally underftood, that the Public are obliged, for 
this work, to the Rev. Mr. Tooke, chaplain to the Faétory at Peterf- 
burgh, and tranflator of ‘* Pieces written by Monf. Falconet, and 

* The Author, if we miltake not, is a learned and ingenious cler- 


gyman, whofe productions we have, on feveral occafions, commended 
to the Public. 


t See Rev. O&. 1782, 
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Monf. Dfderet, on Sculprure in general, and particularly on the cele- 
brated Statue of Peter the Great, &c.”” See Review, Vol LVI. p. 271. 
As to the fources from whence he has drawn his authorities, though 
he has been fomewhat referved on that head, we are, at length, be- 
come better fatisfied ; being well informed that he has had recourfe 
to the valuable papers of Meff. Pattas, GMELIN (as we before con- 


jeciured), Xc. belide the other writers mentioned in our account of the 


third volume, above referred to. 

The nations, and tribes, of which the vafl Ruffian empire is com- 
pofed, are fo numerous, that even a bare catalogue of their {very un- 
couth] names would fill a page of our Review; many of them have 
been already mentioned in our former artic'es; and to tho’ articles 
we now refer, as fufficient to give our Readers a general idea of Mr. 
Tooke’s publication. We thall only add, that the engravings with 
which the prefent volume is embellifhed are curious, and that fuch of 
them as bear reference to the late difcoveries made by the northern 
navigators and travellers, will be particularly acceptab'e to thofe who 
attend, efpecially, to refearches of this moft interefting kind. 

Art. 41. Memorials of Human Superfiition: being a Commen- 
tary on the Abbé Boileau’s Hifforia Flagellantium. By J. L. De 
Lolme, Author of the Work on the Conititution of England. 8vo. 
6s. Boards. Robinfon. 

In our Jaft Review *, we gave an account of this work under the 
title of The Hifory of the Flagellants. The alteration feems made 
with judgment, as many, in thefe licentious times, might be terrified, 
by its former title, from perufing this work. In order, therefore, to 
eafe the apprehenfions of the literary world, M. De Lolme. in future, 
wifhes the Hiffory of the Flagellants, to be flyled Memuoria‘s of Human 
Super flildtion. 

Art. 42. The Sheep, the Duck, and the Cock: a Dramatic Fable. 
Written at Paris foon after the Afcenfion and Defcenfiog of the fa- 
mous Air Balloon, exhibited in the Prefence of their Mott Chriftian 
Majefties, at Verfailles, Sept. 19, 1783. Imitated in Englifh by 
a Spectator, and illuftrated with a Prine of the Air Balloon. 8vo. 
is. Robinfon. 

In this lit:le pamphlet, the Reader will find entertainment. The 
converfation between the three animals, who were appended in a baf- 
ket to Montgolfier’s balloon, is well fupported. ‘The idea is cer- 
tainly a good one, and it is by no means ill executed. The fears and 
anxiety of the /acep, $n account of his being without wings, the rap- 
tures of the duck, on their crofling a river, and the vaunting of the 
cock, are conceived and related with fome humour, Pp, A) 

LA w. , 

Art. 43. 4 concife View of the Common and Statute Law of Eng- 
land, carefully collected from the Statutes and beit Common Law 
Writers, and fyftematically digefted, by the Rev. Dr. John Trof- 


is) ler ee igs» Boards. Nicoll. 


THe great and comprehenfive talents of Dr. John Trufler excite 
our aftonifhment. He has tried almoft every walk of literature, and, 
as might be expected from fuch verfatile and univerfal parts, he 





* Page 159. ; 
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fhines in all he has attempted. Divine, Hisroriax, Moratisr, 
Puysician, Lawyer, Fine Gentieman, and Catcuraror! 


What branch of knowledge has he left unexplored, from principles ° 


of law, down to PRINCIPLES OF POLITENESS *? Que regio in terris 
wefiri non plena laboris. 

Having paid due homage to the univerfal genius of this learned 
gentleman, we fhal! now come to his Concife View of the Common 
and Statute Law of England; which would really have quite efcaped 
Our memory (though it has been publifhed fome time) had we not 
feen it advertifed afrefh in the public papers. Perhaps a more impu- 
dent or contemptible piece of quackery has not often been obtruded 
onthe Public. The title page is meant to infinuate, that this work 
is carefully coileied by the reverend gentleman, from the Statutes, 
and beft common law writers; yet he has not ventured to cite one 
fingle common law writer through the whole of his book. We da 
not affert that he has not confulted one, for ome we believe he has 
confulted, and only one. In fhort this book is ftolen, miferably 
mangled, as it is, from Blackflone’s Commentaries, with the omif- 
fion of al] the law writers referred to by Blackttone, and without even 
the poor acknowledgment of this fource of his information. Is this 
conduct agreeable to Dr. Trufler’s principles of politene/s, or is a lite- 
rary fraud one of thofe fmaller offences which do no difcredit to a 
Divine? As Reviewers, it is our duty to find the verdict, and pafg 
fentence upon offenders. We do therefore find Dr. John Trufler 
guilty of grand larceny in literature: buc as he will probably claim 
the benefit of his clergy, we are unable to punifh him according to 
his deferts, In the cafe of a lefs reverend culprit, we fhould be glad 
to inflict burning in the hand, in order to prevent future plagiarifms. 


_ — 
— 





S E R M ON 6S. 


J. Preached before the Oficers, Se. of the Manchefer Military Affacia- 
tion, at St. Ann’s Mancheiler, Feb. 24, 1783. Publifhed at their 
Requeft, By Samuel! Ha!], A.M. Chaplain to the Affociation, 
gto. ais. Printed at Manchetler. 

A fenfiole difcourfe, properly adapted to the fubje& and occa- 
fion 

We have heard much of * patriotifm”’ for years paft; and have 
feen much to contradict what we have heard, in the condua& of thofe 
who have made great profeffions of this virtue; fo that it might be 
thought patricoti/m, in its modern acceptation, fingnifies /e/f/bness ; 
and. hence, it is no wonder that the word finks into derifion, and, 
Hike hiidpe and willaiz, becomes a term of reproach. 

We intend, by this remark, no reflection on the fermon before us, 
Te is certain, that the rea/ Chriftian will be moft benevolent, molt the 
friend of his country, and, indeed, of al! the human race: and on 
fuch worthy confiderations Mr. Hall particularly dwells, in the latter 

art of his well-written difcourfe. ar. - 

J, At St. Michael’s Cornhill, May 8th, 1783, before the Gover 
nors of the City of London Lying-in-Hofpital. By Henry Hut- 
ton, M_A. Vicar of St. Lawrence Jewry, 8vo. rs, Rivington 


" ® Principles of Politenefs, publithed by Dr. Trafler. 
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The ingenious Author pleads with eloquence the general caufe of 
humanity, and applies his argument to the particular obje& of the 


excellent inftitution before him. ‘ While this charity addreffes it- 
felf thus forcibly to your feelings, think not that it means to avoid 
the fevereft {crutiny of impartial reafon. We entreat you to examine, 
with the moft rigid jultice, the pretenfions and the conduct of this 
inftitution ; and if on the cooleft reflection, your jadgment be forced 
to confefs that it deferves your encouragement—if its tirle to your 
proteciion be indifputable, let vour bounty on this occafion be pro- 

ortioned to its me-its.—In the courfe of the laft year four hundred 
and eighty-nine women were admitted into this fanctuary of mercy 5 
and fince it was firft opened [1750] more than thirteen thoufand 
have been received within its walls. Thus have your labours hitherto 
profpered under the direction of unwearied Benevolence, and the 
care of a fuperintending Providence, May the fame caufes ftill con- 
tinue tg fupport this hofpital; and may its benefits be extended to 


geneaations yet unborn!’ . T.. kk. 


2 FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


To the READERS of the MonTHLY REVIEW. 





FLYER attentive to any fuggeftion that bids fair to render our 
publication ftill more worthy of the fingular patronage with 
which it has fo long been honouréd, we have liftened to a propos 
fal, which, without altering our plan, will enable us, not only to 
enlarge our accounts, and difcharge our arrear, of Domestic 
PusiicaTions, but alfo to pay ftil] more attention to FoREIGN 
LirfRATURE, than we have hitherto been able to afford. 
With this view, we propofe to give, inftead of our occafional 
monthly article of Foreign Literature, a Catalogue only of the 
moft recent and valuable forei.n publications, with fuch concife 
characters of them, as the early intelligence we wifh to convey, 
will allow us to collect from the beft authorities; having al- 
ready, for this purpofe, enlarged our Correfpondence ; and mean- 
ing, if the plan fhould meet with encouragement, ftill farther to 
increafe it. Of this Catalogue we here fubjoin a fpecimen: but 
we muft apprize our Readers, that as it will be impoffible for us 
to procure all the books fo early as we thall announce them, we 
are not to be deemed wholly anfwerable for the characters we 
fhali give them. The greateft circum{pection may fometimes 
be eluded ; but we fhall certainly ule every poffible caution. 
Our own accounts of fuch foreign publications as may require 
particular notice will, according to this plan, be referved for the 
Appendixes ; and fhould the number and importance of them be 
found too great for our prefent limits, we fhall occafionally in- 
Creafe thofe regular Supplements fomewhat in bulk, and of 
courfe in price ; under which idea our next Appendix will, pro- 


bably, be rated at Eighteen-pence. 
R 4 We 
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We have the rather attended to this propofal, from a friendly 
Correfpondent, being confcious how much we are in arrear in 
refpect to foreign articles, efpecially in the PHILosoPHicaL 
branch, in which there have, lately, appeared very important 
works by Bergman, Fontana, Bonnet, Sauffure, Sennebier, &c. 
and recojle€ling alfo that we owe a continuation of our an- 
nounce of the French Defcription des Arts et Metiers; and fome 
account of the new edition of the French Encyclopedic. The 
German Literature, we are aware, claims likewife a more parti- 
cular attention than hath hitherto been beftowed upon it: and 
the Memoirs and Tranfa@tions of the principal Forericn 
ACADEMIES will continue to engage our peculiar attention : 
in which, with fo much pleafure, we mark, from time to time, 
the progrefs of the Arts, and the improvements in Science, in 
almoit every part of Europe. Pi. 


.  * . ° a 





FOREIGN CATALOGUE. 


Divinity, Leclefiaftical Hiflcry, and Biblical Criticif{m. 


Art. 1. Predigten, &c. i. e. Sermons for the Country People, 
And Sermons on the works of Nature and on Agriculture. By 
H.G. ZerrRener. 8vo. Magdeburgh, 1783. 


E announce thefe two fets of fermons on account of the good 

character we have received of them, and asa hint to our country 
clergy, who might derive arguments of edification and inftra¢tion 
from the objects that daily prefent themfelves to, and conttantly oc- 
cupy their hearers, all leading, by very natural fteps, to the contem- 
plation and admiration of the great Creator. 

2. Inftitutiones Hiftoria Ecclefiaftice N.T. Periodus 1. a Chrifle 
Nato u/que ad Confiantinum M, Auctore MattH. DANNENMAYER. 
8vo, 12 Sheets. Freyburg. 1784. 

The fame Author publithed, in 1779, LZutroduGio in Hift. Eccle/, 

Chriftianor. Both works are well fpoken of. 

3. Pentateuchi Hebrao-Samaritani pra/ftantia, in illuftrando et emen- 
dando textu Maforethico oftenfa, Fc. Au&ore P. Atexio A S. 
Aquitino, L, L. Orient. P. P.O. 8vo. p. 495, Heidelberg. 
17346 
Thie book is faid to contain much more than its title promifes. 

4. Vom Geift der Hebraifchen Poefie. i.e. Of the Spirit of the 
Hebrew Poetry. By J.G. Herver. 2 Vols. 8vo. Deffau. 1783- 
Much recommended to the lovers of Hebrew literature, as contain- 

ing a large ftock of curious information, not only concerning the Jan- 

guage, but alfo thé hifllory, the ecclefiaitical and civil conititutions, 
and the cu‘toms of the Jewith nation. 

5+ Index et Argumentum Epiftolarum ad D. Erafmum Roterdamum 
slatcgrapharum. qua .. . una cum nonnullis aliis ex ejufdem Biblio- 
thicd Autcgraphis adfervantur Lipfia in bibliotheca D. Jo. Frev. 
Berscueri, Prof. Primar. &c. 8vo. 52 Sheets. Lipz. 1784. 
The Editor obtained all the original papers of which this is a ca= 

talogue, 
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talogue, from a munificent donor in London. The letters are chiefly 

of the period in which the fame of Erafmus was at tts higheft pitch, 

nanely, from 1520 t0 15365 at atime too when diftant intelligence 

was only conveyed by epiflolary correfpondence, We are affured 

that this publication throws much light on the hiftory of that im- 

terval, and on the charaéter of that truly illuftrious man, 
Law. 


6. Repertoire univerfel et ratfonné de Furifprudence. 1.€. Univer- 
fal and icientific Repertory of Civil, Criminal, Canon, and Bene- 
ficiary Jurifprudence; cqgmpofed by feveral Lawyers, and digefied 
end publifhed by M. Guyot, 64 Vols. 8vo, Paris. The two laft 
Volumes publithed in 1784. . 

‘bis work, which has been many years in the prefs; is now com- 
pleted, and is fold at Paris for 300 livres, It relates chiefly to French 
jurifprudence; all that we therefore think required of us is, to apprize 
our juridical Readers that fuch a work exifts. It is digefled in 


alphabbtical order. 


portant in 


PHysic, Anatomy. 
9. Hiftoria Catarrhi Epidemici, Ann, MpCccLxxx11. Auctore 
Lor. CRELL, &c. Svo. pp. 164. Helmit. 1782. 

An ample collection of faéts and obfervations relating to the influ- 
enza of the year 1782. Itis afcribed to the accumulation of phlo- 
gifton in the atmofphere. 

8. Traité des Vapeurs. i.e. A Treatifeon Vapourous Diforders, 
By M. Ducasse, Phyfician at Sens. 12mo, pp. 127. Sens. 1784. 
The objeét of the Author feems to be to recommend an antifpafmo- 

dic noftrum, which he vends himfelf, but of which, in the true fpirit 

of empiricifm, he conceals the receipt. ‘Thofe who have read Dr. 

Pommes great work on the fubject, will not probably be at the trouble 

of perufing the prefent. 

g. Lettere eftemporanée fopra alcune Curiofita Fifologiche. i.e. Ex- 
temporaneous Letters on fome Phifiological Curiofities. 8vo, 1783. 

P The Author, who has not prefixed his name, is Prof. Rosa of Mos 

ena. 

10. Offervazioni e Sperienze ful Sangue fiuido e rapprefo. i.e. Ob- 
fervations and Experiments on the fluid and congealed Blood ; on 
the Action of the Arteries and of their Fluids, which, when mo- 
derately warmed, boil in an Air-pump. By Prof. Moscatr, 8vo. 
pp. 132. Milan. 1783. 

t1. A Letter on the fame Subjeé& without a Title, by Lan- 

DRIANI, alfo printed at Milan. 8vo. pp. 4. 

Thefe three traéts relate to a revived controverfy on the nature of 
the arterial and venous blood, which Rofa afferts to be different, fup- 
poling the former to contain an e/affic animal vapour, which manifetts 
itfelf when placed in vacuo. Few of our Readers will probably with 
to hear more of this nice difquifition than what is here announced, 
12, J. G. Watrteri Tabule Nervorum Thoracis et Abdominis. 

Large Folio. pp. 17. Berlin. 1783. 

The Royal Academy of Berlin have been at the expence of this 
Tg publication ; need we fay any thing more in commendation 
of it 


13. HEnNR, 
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13 Henr. Auc. Waiscercit, Prof. Gotting. Experimenta et 
Obfervationes Anatomice de Utero gravido, Tubis, Ovariis, et Core 
pore luteo quorundam Animalium, cum ti/dem partibus in homine ‘collatis, 
4:0. pp. 40. Gotting. 1782. 

We can give no farther account of this work, than that its author is 
aman of charatter. The fubject no doubt is fufficiently interelting 
to juilify this announce. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY, Education. 


14. Vues patriotiques fur [ Education du Peuple. i. e. Patriotic 
Views on the Education of the Veople of lower Claffes, both in 
Towns and Country. By M. PHitipron pe ta Macobevaine, 
8vo. Befangon. 1783. 

The multitude of books lately publifhed on education relate chiefly 
to children of the higher, or at leafi of the middle ranks. he pre- 
fent work therefore merits fome aticntion, as it extends to thofe of the 
Jower and the moft ufeful claffes, I: is in other refpects faid to be a 
valuable performance, as it throws new lights on the theory of edu- 
cation, confidered in this point of view, 

35- Anweifung fiir Schulmeifter, &c. i.e. Inftru€tions for the 
Matters ot iower Schools. By J. C. F. Rist, Miniter at Niendorf. 
Svo. pp 492. Hamburg. 

Germany {warms with books on education. The prefent is much 
approved, and is faid to convain very ufeful pra&ical rules for the 
management of young people, both as to their mental improvement, 
aod their bealih and morals. 

MaTHEMATICS, 

16. Magnitzdinum exponentjalium Logarithmor. et Trigonometria 
JSublimis Thesria, nova Methodo pertractata. Auct. Pers. Ferro- 
nio, Pifano et Florentino Lyceis Math, Prof. 4to. pp. 6:1, 
Florent. 1782. 

This work comprizes all that has been done in the higher branches 
of mathematics, fince the days of Vieta. 

17. Delia poffibilita della real Solutione anal-tica del Cafa irredu- 
crbile, 1,e. Of the Poflibility of the real ana'ytical S-lution of the 
irreducible Cafe. By GiamsBar. Nicovai, Profefigr of Algebra 
at Padua. Svo. pp 106. Padua. 1783. 

This work meets with approbation. 

NaTuRAL History, Chemiftry, Agriculture, Se. 


18. La Nature confiderée dans piufieurs de fes Operations. i.e. Nae 
ture confidered in feveral of its Operations; or Memoirs on fe- 
veral Parts of Natural Hiftory, together with a Mineralogy of tie 
Duchy of Orleans. By M Deray. 8vo. pp 224. Paris. 1783. 
A work which although it ‘eems to be chiefly calculated for the ine 

h birants of the Orleanois, may yee be of peneral ufe, as it is faid to 

contain many important obfervations on the operations of nature; 

among which the effects of vegetation on the atmofpherical air appears 
to us of fome confequence, 

1g. M. Tx. Brunnicnit Literatura Danica Scientiarum Natu- 
valium, qua cemprebenduniur, 4, Les Progrés del Hijcire Naturelle 
en Danwemark et Norwege. 2. Bibliotveca Patria Auturum, et Scrip> 

torum 
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torumn Scientias Naturales tra@antium, 8yvo. pp. 367. Copenhagen. 
8 2. 

This is the firft volume of an intended periodical publication, which 

romifes to contain fome interefting matter both for the Antiquary 
and Naturalift. Hg | 
20. Asdrsavou eps Cwwv sdsorntG? BiBasw iC. Alani de Natura 
 Animalium, Libri x vite Grace et Latine, cum priorum interpretum, et 

fuis Animadverfionibus. Eaidit Jo. GoTTL, SCHNEIDER. 8v0. 
pp 813. Leipzig. 1783. : oa 

The Greek text is an exact re-impreffion of Gronovius’s edition. 
The Latin tranflation is fomewhat improved by the prefent editor. 
The Notes of Geiner, Gronovius, and Triller, are abridged, and 
fome new ones are added, which the progrefs of natural hiftory, fince 
the time of thofe commentators, mult of courfe have fuggefted. 
a1. Geographifche Gefchichte des Menfchen. i. e. Geographical 
‘“Hiftory of Mankind, and of Quadrupeds. By Es, Auc. W. Zim- 

MERMAN, Prof, in the Caroline College of Brunfwic, 3 Vols. 8vo. 

Leipzig. 1783. 

The fame Author publifhed, in 1777, Specimen Zoologia Geographice 

uadrupedum, Demicilia et Migrationes Siftens, a book of fome ule, 
but which flood in need of many emendations, ‘The prefent is an 
improved edition, or rather a new work, on the fame plan, of which 
we receive a very favourable account. ' 

The following is a much efteemed work, nearly on the fame plan 
as the preceding, written by one of the firft naturaliits of the age: 
Yabula Ajinitatum Animalium, Avtore Jou. Herman, M.D. & 
Prot. ato. Argent. 1782. 

22. Traité fur la Mycitologie. i.e. Treatife on Mycitology, or an 
' Hiftorical Difcourfe on Muthrooms in general, their Origin, Gene- 
ration, Caufes of their pernicious Effetts, and Means of guardin 

againftthem. By N. J. oe Necxer,, Botanift to the Elector Pa 

Jatine. 8vo. pp. 146. with Figures, Manheim, 1783. 

The Author’s opinion is, that muthrooms are the lait link of the 
chain of organic beings, and thus places them between the vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms. The dangerous property of fome mufhrooms, 
he — to their being gathered at an improper time of their 
growth. . 


23. De l’Electricité des Vigitaux. i.e. OF the Ele€tricity of Ve- 
getables. By the Abbé BerTuHo.ton bE St. Lazare, Profeflor of 
Experimental Philofophy, &c. 8vo. Paris. 1783. 

We have already, from the fame Author, a work On the Ele@ricity 
of the human body in health and fickne/s ; both are {aid to contain much 
curious and ufetul matter, 

24. Forsck till Farnets Hifloria. i.e. An Effay on the Hiftory 
of Iron; with its Application to Trades and Manufactures, By 
Swen Rinman, Knight of the Order of Vafa, &c, 2 Vols. 4to, 
Stockholin. aie a 
This book bears the reputation of being the beft now extant on the 

fubjeét. As foon as'we can procure a copy, we fhall lay a full ac- 

count of it before the Public. 

25, P. T. Macquers Chymifches Worterbuch. i,e. The Che- 

- mical Dictionary of ‘Macquer, tranflated from the fecond French 

' Edition, 
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Edition, and enlarged with feveral Obfervations and Additions, 

By J.G. Leonnarpi. 6 Vols, 8vo, Letpz. 1783. 

We can certify, that the obfervations and additions of the Jearned 
tranflator give a value to this publication which far exceeds that of 
the origina). The Latin, French, and German Indexes in the Jag 
volume are particularly ufeful, as a General Chemical Repertory 
both as to names and things: and a fhort treatife, pointing out the 
fucesfion in which the feveral articles may be read in a conneéted 
fcientific order, authorifes us to clafs this work among the fy fiems of 
chemiltry. Prof. Scoroxi, of Pavia, has publithed three volumes of 
a fimilar tranflation inco Italian, in which, we hore, he has availed 
himfelf of Leonhardi’s labours.—Ile probably makes confidersble ad- 
ditions, fince the third volume goes no farther than the letrer D, 
We are forry, on this cecafion, to announce to the Public the death of the 
celebrated MacQueEr. 

26. Ovkonomifch-Kameraliftiche Schriften. By J. C. ScHuzart, 

Aulic Counfellor. 8vo. 8 Sheets. Leipzig. 1784. 

We have left this title untranflated, as we are really at a lofs how 
to render the true meaning of it.. Agricultural fnancical TraAs will 
no doubt excite a fmile in our Readers, and yet we know nothin 
that comes nearer to the purport of the original; we fhall endeavour 
to procure a copy of this work, and if we find the high charaéter 

iven of it not exaggerated, we thal! probably lay a fuller account of 
it before our Readers, . At any rate, we muft gradually accuftom the 

Public to titles fimilar to this, as under fuch denominations many 

important works have of late appeared, and are likely ftill to appear 

in Germany. 

27. Cours complet d Agriculture. i.e. A complete Courfe of 
Agriculture; or, An Univerfal DiQionary of Hufbandry, By the 
Abbe Rozier. 4to. Paris. 17383. 

The third volume of this work, which has been lately publithed, 
comes down as far as the middle of the letter D. A correfpondenr, 
in whom we may place fome confidence, fays, ** This work is acome 
pilation of all chat has been hitherto printed in France concerning 
agriculture, and acthing more.” ‘The reputation of the Author, hows 
ever, entitles it to thus much of our notice. ; 

28. Traité pratique de la Confervation des Grains. i.e. <A prac- 
tical Treatife on the Prefervation of Corn, Meal, &c. By M. 
Cesar Buquet, Author of the Miller’s Manual. 8vo. pp. 236. 
with Figures. Paris. 

This book is faid to contain much vfeful information to farmers, 
millers, bakers, maititers, and genticmen who cultivate their own 
lands. 

29. Traité de la Maladie des Greins. i.e. A Treatife on the 
Diforders of ‘Corn, by the Abbe ‘LessiER. 8vo. pp. 351. Paris. 
1783. 

A valuable work, which we are aflured may be of very effential 
fervice to the Public. 

30. Mineralogie des Voleans. i. e. Mineralogy of Volcanoes, or 
Defcription of all the Sub{tances produced and thrown up by Vol- 
canoes, By i. Faujas pE St. Fonp. 8vo. Paris. 1784. 

A work juit publified, of which a farther account will be rt 

, 31. De 
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ay, De ignivomorum Mlontium® ét Terre motuum Caufa, affedtie 
bufque exinde profiuentilus, phyfica diffrtatio, AuCtore Tnom. 
Younc, in Semin. Piltor. Convict. etc Audit. Folio. pp. 60. 
Piftoriie 1783- , ’ 

The Author, who is a native of Scotland, here inveitigates the 
caules and'eftecis of two of the moft ttnking phenomena of nature, 
volcanic eruptions and earthquakes, and he has acquitted himéelf, 
we are told, in a manner that does him credit. 

32. Dei Terremoti di Meffina. i.e. Of the Earthquakes of 
Meflina and Calabria of the Year 1783. By D. Micner Ave 
custi, Prof, of Philofophy in the Convent of Mount Oliveto at 
Naples. 8vo. Bologna, 1783. | 

33. Lroria e Teoria de Terremoti. i.e, Hiltory and Theory of 
Earthquakes in general, and particularly of thofe of Calabria and 
Meffina in the Year 1783. By Joun Vivenzio, Phyfician to their 
Sicilian Majeities. 4to. pp. 344. with a Map, and three other 
Plates. Naples. 1783., 

Some of our Readers may with to know what accounts of this ca- 
taftrophe may deferve to be compared with that of Sir William Ha- 
milton. We fhal! mention others, of any note, that may hereafter 
come to our knowledge. Thefe two are all that feem hitherto to have 
attracted any notice. 

CLASSICS. 

34. Difcours de Lycurgue. i.e. The Oratiens of Lycurgus, An- 
docides, LIfeas, Dinarchus, together with a Fragment u:der the 
Name of Demades. ‘Tranflated into French by the Abbé Aucer, 
8vo, pp. 574. Paris. 1783. 

Our claffical Readers are already fufficiently acquainted with the 
merits of thefe orations, and with the abilities of the tranflator, to 
need our opinion of either. 


35+ Antiquorum Mnumentor’um Sylicge. Collegit, partim interpree 
tatus ef, aigue edidit GH, Wviartini, Schol.ad D. Nic, Re&. 8v0, 
pp. 144. with two Plates. Leipzig. 1734. | 
This work contains accounts of 1, A Sarcophagus at Agrigentum, 

reprefenting fome fcenes of the Elippolytus of Euripides. 2. An an- 

cient fun-dial, acco:ding to the conflruGion of Berofus: and 3. A 

coin of Patre, with the name of a magiftrate hitherto unknown.— 

The Author is faid to have cifplayed much erudition in this perform 

ance. 

36. Novus Thefaurus Gemmarum veterum ex infignioribus daéylio- 
ose Jelefarum, cum explicationibus, Folio. Romzx. Vol. I, 1781. 

fol. AT. 1783. 
This wal in a progreflive ftate, and is well fpoken of. 

37- Magazin der Alterthumer, i.e. Magazine of Antiquities; or 
Reprefentations of the principal Gems, Buttos, Statues, Groups, 
&c. and all Monuments that relate to the Arts and Sciences. By 
C, EAPRANCE, Fol. Hall. 1784. 

Thi5 is an intended pericdical work; of which two Numbers are 
now publifhed, It meets with approbation, 


5 NuMIs- 
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Numrsharics, hh ‘ 


38. Medailles frappies fous le Regne glorieux de U Imperatrice Reins 
Marie Therefe. i.e. Medals ftruck during the glorious Reign of 
the Emprefs Maria 'Thereffa. Fol. pp. 416. Vienna. 1782, 
This work is equally interefting to the medalift, the hiftorian, and 

the artift. The engravings of the medals, all taken from originals, 

are inter{perfed with the text, in the fame manner as in Van Loom’s 

Hift. Met. des Pays Bas. The defcriptions are in French and Ger- 

man, 

39. Almanach des Monnoyes. i.e. Almanac of Coins, r2mo, 

pp. 326. Paris. 1784. 

Every fcience hath lately been put into diftionaries ; every fcience 
is now by our light neighbours put into almanacs.—This, however, 
is a very ufeful one, both for traders and travellers, arid in fome re- 
fpeéts alfo as a manual for the Numifmatic colleftor. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

40. Vie de Michel de Ruiter. i.e. The Life of Michael de 
Ruiter, Vice Admiral of Holland and Weft Friefland. By M. 
Ricwer. 2 Vols. 1zmo. with a Portrait of the Admiral. Paris, 
1783. 

The Author has a'ready appeared as a Biographer in the Lives of 
Fobn Bart, Barbarcfa, Marthal Tourville, and André Doria.—His 
ftyle is faid to want elegance; but he is allowed to be accurate as_to 
facts. ” 
41. Verfuch uber das Leben des Freyherrn von Leibniz. i.e. Effay 

on the Life of Baron Leibnitz. By Micu. Hissman. 8vo, pp. 80. 

Mantter. 1783. 

This hiftorical eloge is well fpoken of. We fhal!l perhaps give a 
fuller account of it in a future Appendix, the life of Leibnitz being 
an epocha in the hiftory of the fciences which will at all times merit 

"attention,® 


"42. D.\Jou. Jac. Retskens Leben. i.e. The Life of Dr. 


Joh. Ja. Reifke. Written by himfelf. 8vo. pp. 816. Leipz. 1733. 

A book full of licerary anecdotes, which may poflibly afford matter 
for an article in one of our Appendixes. 

43. Hiftoire d’Ayder-Ali-Khan. Hiftory of Hyder Ali Khan, 
Nabob-Nahader, King of Canarin, &c. Or, New Memoirs upon 
India. By M. M. D. L. T. General of 10,000 Men in the Mogul 
Empire, and formerly Commandant and ( hief of the Artillery in 
the Army of Hyder Ali. 2 Vols. 1zmo. Paris. 1783. 

This book is confidered as genuine. The eagernefs of the Public 
in all that relates to India affairs, induces us to give this early notice 
of its publication. 

. TRAVELS. 

44. Voyage d'un Amateur des Arts. i.e. Travels of a Lover of 
the Arts, in Flanders, Holland, France, Savoy, Italy, and Swiffer- 
land, in the Years 1775-76-77-78. Containing, 1. Accounts of 
the moft remarkable ancient and modern Buildings and Monu- 
ments. 2. Of the Collections of Paintings, Sculptures, and Natu- 
ral Hiftory, of Libraries, &c. 3. A particular Defcription of the 
Glacieres of Faucigny, and of thofe in the Canton of Bern, and of 

the 
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the princpal Curiofities of the Alps. 4. An Itinerary of fome of 

the leaft frequented Paffes through the Alps. 5. The prefent State 

of the Roads, Rivers, Bridges, Ferries, &c. 6. The Prices of 

Polit Horfes, Mules, hired Carriages, Boats, Servants, Guides, Ci- 

cerones; and feveral other Initiuctions, very ufeful to thofe who 

with to travel, with the leaft Expence, and greateft poflible Conve- 
nience. By Dera R***, Efq; late Captain of Infantry ia the 

French Service, 4 Vols. 8vo. Amit. 1733. 

A copy of this publication has been communicated to us—we tran- 
fcribe the whole title as a fyllabus of the work, It evidently is not 
calculated for the clofet; but we think it may be of much ufe to tra- 
vellers, and efpecially to Englifh :ravellers, for whom indeed we ima- 
gine it has been chiefly intended. 

AERIAL NAVIGATION, 

45. Effai fur la Nautique Aérienne. An Effay on Aerial Navi- 
gation, read at the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, Jan. 24th, 
1784. By M. Carra. 

Propofals for iteering air balloons are too numerous for us even to 
enumerate them. We notice the pre‘ent, merely becaufe it has been 
heard by the Royal Academy, Wings no doubt are the means of 
progreflive motion. A fecondary balioon is to ferve as an anchor, A 
conductor is to guard againit the elects of lightning. A log is even 
contrived for meafuring the way of the balloon. If any of thefe in- 
ventions fhould be tried and fucceed, we fhall give early intelligence 
of it to our Readers. —There is already a epntroverfy beween the au- 
thor and a M. Bardin, concerning the priority of the inventions. 

NoveEts, 


46. Eudoxte, Pouvelle Hiftorique. i.e, Eudocia, an Hiftorical 
Narrative. By M.d’Arnaup, 8vo. pp. 112. Paris. 1783. 
This article merits a fuller account than we can give of it here. 

47. Les Helviennes. Or, Provincial Philofophical Letters. 

3 Vols. 8vo. Amfterd. and Paris, 1784. 

A fatirical novel, levelled at the prefumpsion of modern philofo- 
phers, who not only create the univerfe according to peculiar notions 
of their own, but alfo form a Deity bett fuiced to their tafte and con- 
ceptions; who, inftead of the God of Ifrael, talk of the God of 
Voltaire, the God of Robinet, the God of d’Alembert, &c.—The 
irony in this narrative is fad to be very pointed—and fome living 
characters, though not named, are fo diftin@ly marked, as not to be 


eafily miflaken. Raa 
+ 


———— 





To the EDITOR of the MonTHLY REVIEW. 


SIR, 

I] HAVE joft read in the Monthly Review for December, 1782, No. 

VI. Voi. LXVII. p. 464, the following paflage, in which | am 
particularly concerned : 

‘‘ The tourmalin is fuppofed to be tranfparent {chorle, vitrified by 
“the heat of volcanos. This difcovery, we have been told, was 
“ made by M. Abildgaard, Secretary to the Society of Sciences at Co- 
“* penhagen.” 
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It is true, Sir, that about four or five years ago, I was induced tg 
think, by fome indications, that the tourmalin might poflibly be a 
fchorle. 1 therefore collected fchorles of all kinds, in Norway,’ 
Greenland, Sweden, Germany, and Iraly, and I have obferved, that 
in all thefe countries there are fchorles, which, by being heated, be- 
come electric. But the greateft part of the fchorles in my colleétion 
have no electrical virtue, In examining them clofely, I have ob. 
ferved, that all the fchorles which are hard and not friable, but of a 
glaffy nature, had, in proportion to their hardnefs and compaétnefs, 
more or lefs the virtue of the toormalin; fo that I can judge, by a 
fingle look, whether a fchorle be a tourmalin or not. 

I communicated this obfervation to feveral of my friends, who have 
atafte for fuch matters: but I never either faid or thought, that 
{chorles, vitrified by the fire of a volcano, or by any fire whatever, 
could thereby acquire cle&tricity. I am even fully perfuaded of -the 
contrary, although I have never afcertained it by experiments. ‘[ 
therefore earneftly defire, Sir, that this explication of the matter in 

ueftion may be inferted in your Journal, to the end that this pre- 
tended difcovery may not be attributed to me, and that the miftake 


may be corrected, as foon as poflible.—I have the honour to be, with’ 


the higheft efteem and refpect, Sir, 
Your mof humble and obedient fervant, .~ 
ABILDGAARD, 


Copenhagen, 
Member, ard not Secretary of the Royal: 





I ec. 1783. 
ca gy ie M— @, Society of Sciences at Copenhagen, 


@.* The letter and pamphlet from Eyam are juft received. The, 
Writer mentions a former letter,—which never came to our hands., . 





+++ A fecond letter from Mr. Wife is received, and fhall be 
farther attended to in our next, 





tit We with to be informed how to addrefs an anfwer to the letter 
from B——1, figned W. Lewis. 





— 
* 


ERRATA in our laf? Month’s Review. 


Page 87, in the Note, 4 lines from the bottom, for ‘ police,’ r. pollice, 
—— 93, par. 2, 1. 6, for ‘caufe,’ r. courfe, 
— 96, — 2, 1. 8, for ‘do,’ r. deny. 

119, — 6, |, 3, for * Forfter,’ r. Fofer. 

121, — 35 put a full point at  goodnefs,’ and for ‘ do,’ ¥. dite. 
122, — 2, 1. 9, for * tenor,’ r, terror. 
123,— 5, |. 3, for ‘ views,” r. vices. 

153, at the end of Art, 27, puta full point, 
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